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RAY MORRISON and MATTY BELL, two of 
football's greatest coaches, long ago linked their 
names with NOKONA...a great name in ath- 
letic leather goods. A great coach knows that to 


win he must make available to his players the best 





of everything that goes toward building a great 






team ... and that includes the best in equipment. 






We are justly proud of our equipment's record 





... justly proud of the records of these two fa- 






mous coaches who have endorsed and used 





Nokona Athletic Leather Goods so many years. 






NOKONA—A Great Name in 
Athletic Leather Goods 
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® Coaches of the 126 Junior Colleges participat- 
ing in next year’s National Junior College Tour- 
nament and coaches of all the colleges in the 
Southern Conference have adopted the Spalding 
Last-Bilt as the official basket ball in all their 
league games. 

Like other leading coaches throughout the 
country, they know they can depend on this ball 
for absolute accuracy and uniformity. 

Built over a last that’s a perfect sphere, every 
Last-Bilt is guaranteed for perfect roundness. That 





142 MORE COACHES ~~ 


NOW CALL IT AAGIAL 
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* Capt. E. P. (Chink) Coleman, Pres- 
ident of the National Junior Col- 
lege Athletic Association which has 
adopted the Spalding Last-Bilt as 
official basket ball for next year’s 
National Junior College Tourna- 
ment, 




















means true flight . . . true rebound on the floor 
and off the backboard . . . with every Spalding 
Last-Bilt, every time. 
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J. M. HANKS, Superintendent 


NDIAN LORE HAS lingered in the traditions of 
peed High School, located in Ysleta, Texas, 
site of the oldest pueblo and oldest mission in the 
state. Preserving many symbols, rites, and in- 
signia of the early Indian settlers of the commun- 
ity, Ysleta High School students, whose mascot is 
the Indian, have named their newspaper the Pow- 
Wow, their student directory the Tepee Finder, 


Main entrance, Ysleta High School 
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Ysleta, Texas 


Oldest Texas Town Has 
Modern Growing School 


By MARY VAN NESS 
Publicity Director, 
Ysleta High School 
Ysleta, Texas 


and their yearbook the Otyokwa (Indian, meaning 
council of friends.) 

Official school stickers represent the head of an 
Indian chief in full war bonnet of feathers or of an 
Indian with tomahawk in hand ready for the war 
path. Girls in the drum corps, wearing fringed 
jackets, beat out a rhythm called Tom-Tom pre- 
ceding the singing of the school song, and the cheer 
leaders direct a chant at its conclusion. During 
football season bonfires are held on nights preced- 
ing conference games. At the conclusion of yells, 
songs, and pep talks around the fire, the cheer 
leaders begin a snake dance, and students join in 
the chant, “INDIANS ON THE WAR PATH,” as 
they wind down the street. 


Historical Background 


Ysleta lies eight miles southeast of the city limits 
of El Paso in the fertile Rio Grande valley. The 
town boasts of having been visited by Cabeza de 
Vaca, Don Antonio de Espejo, and Don Juan de 
Onate in the sixteenth century; but the first real 
growth of population at Isleta (original Spanish 
spelling, meaning little island) resulted from re- 
volts among the Spaniards and Indians near Santa 
Fe and Albuquerque, New Mexico, beginning in 
1680. Retreating Tigua Indians from Isleta, New 
Mexico, settled southeast of what later became 
El Paso and named their settlement Isleta del Sur 
(Little Island of the South) to distinguish it from 
their old home. The name Isleta, oddly enough, 
was appropriate because the gradual shifting of 
the river bed at this location had resulted in a 
formation similar to an island. 

Soon after the Tiguas had settled in Ysleta, con- 
struction of a mission was begun through the in- 
fluence of Spanish missionaries, and the mission, 
dated 1682, was named Corpus Christi de la Isleta 
del Sur. In the eighteenth century the name was 


changed to San Antonio de la Isleta and again in 
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the nineteenth century to Nuestra 
Senora del Carmen, Our Lady of 
Mount Carmel, its present name. 
This mission, one of the oldest in 


the Southwest, was severely dam- 


aged by both fire and flood in the 
early 1900’s but was reconstructed 
several years later, and it stands to- 
day, a modern church, a few feet 
off U. S. highway 80 in the heart of 
Ysleta. A lighted cross on the dome 
shines at night as a symbol of the 
never-dying faith of the early padres 
of the community. 


Diversified Curriculum 


In contrast with this white stucco 
Spanish structure the modern brick 
buildings on the Ysleta High School 
campus are evidence of twentieth 
century progress. Likewise the di- 
versified curriculum in which student 
activities are correlated with class 
work follows recent trends in secon- 
dary education. Among the regular 
departments and varied activities in 
the school are some which have 
achieved special merit and honors: 

Student Council 

The Student Council, official gov- 
erning body composed of representa- 
tives from the four classifications, 
controls and manages all student af- 
fairs, assemblies, and elections. The 
student president takes charge of 
every meeting of the student body, 
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and the assembly managers plan and 
announce all programs. Representa- 
tives from the council meet each 
month with those from neighboring 
high schools in an inter-school coun- 
cil, which helps establish friendly 
relationships among the schools. The 
council encourages student participa- 
tion in school activities and sponsors 
programs for special occasions. 
Courtesy Club 


Members of the Courtesy Club, se- 
lected for reliability and friendliness, 
assist in keeping records in the at- 
tendance office, collect attendance 
slips each period, greet and direct 
visitors, take announcements from 
the principal’s office, and check 
passes of students appearing in the 
halls during class time. 

Honorary Societies 

Among the organizations are four 
national honorary societies. The Na- 
tional Honor Society became a part 
of the school program as a result of 
outstanding work done by the stu- 
dents in» every department. The 
journalism department, with a bi- 
weekly newspaper and a yearbook 
as projects, secured a chapter of Quill 
and Scroll. The National Honor Art 
Society was installed after student 
artists had displayed their talents in 
various fields of drawing, painting, 
and crafts. Following a number of 


Ysleta High School Drum Corps 
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CLYDE WAFER, Principal 


worthwhile productions by the 
speech department, a chapter of Na- 
tional Thespians was secured. 
Spanish Club 

Los Amigos del Rio Grande, Span- 
ish Club, has proved invaluable in 
stressing international relationships 
and world brotherhood. Each year 
during Pan-American week this 
club presents a colorful program. 
Its main project last year was buying 
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Homemaking Cottage 


the 21 Pan-American flags to present 
to the school. 
Music Department 

The Ysleta High School band, ac- 
companied by the drum corps, was 
selected as the official unit to lead 
the El Paso Sun Carnival parade this 
past January 1. The band and drum 
corps are especially prominent dur- 
ing football season with their snappy 
half-time shows. Other groups in the 
music department which have ap- 
peared on numerous school and civic 
programs are the orchestra, a cap- 
pella choir, boys’ chorus, and girls’ 
chorus. 

Future Homemakers 

The Ysleta chapter of Future 
Homemakers of America has been 
an active organization with one of 
its members a state officer the past 
three years. Members of this group 
are especially proud of their home- 
making cottage, which consists of 
foods and clothing laboratories, a 
combination living room and dining 
room, bedroom and bathroom, an en- 
trance hall with display cases, and 
an office. This cottage has been 
ranked by the state supervisor of 
homemaking and by an advisory 
committee of the Home Economics 
Education Service of the United 
States as one of the most up-to-date, 
best equipped, and most attractive in 
the nation. Floor plans and photo- 
graphs of the laboratories, including 
equipment, were used with the arti- 
cle “Building Facilities for Home- 
making,” appearing in School Execu- 
tive for February, 1946. 

Rapid Growth 

Ysleta High’s modern plant, diver- 
sified curriculum, enrollment of 789 
in 1946-47, teaching staff of 40, and 
anticipated enrollment of 900 by the 
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JOAN CAREY, 
President of Student Body 











Ysleta High School Band 
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Los Amigos del Rio Grande—Ysleta High Spanish Club 
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(Above) F. W. COOPER, Assistant 
Superintendent 


(At right) Tea time in homemaking 
cottage 
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Periodical Room, Ysleta High School Library 
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end of this school year are the re- 
sult of a rapid growth after a small 
beginning in 1924-25, when the first 
high school credits were granted. At 
that time the high school and one 
of the two grade schools in the Ysleta 
district occupied the same building. 
There were only two grades and 30 
students in high school. The follow- 
ing year another grade was added, 
and in 1926-27 the school became a 
four-year high school with 78 stu- 
dents, four of whom were the first 
graduates. In a few years Ysleta High 
became fully accredited by the 
State Department of Education and 
was made a member of the Southern 
Association of Colleges and Secon- 
dary Schools. 

A new high school building was 
completed in 1929, and in 1939 a wing 
was added and the stadium built. In 
1942 the home-making cottage and 
vocational agriculture building were 
completed. Plans are now being made 
to add another wing to the main 
building and to enlarge the stadium. 
At the completion of this work it is 
estimated that the school plant and 
equipment will have an evaluation 
of $750,000. 

The Ysleta Independent School 
District includes, in addition to 
Ysleta High, four grade schools with 
an enrollment of approximately 
2,650. Thus the total enrollment for 
this year in the five schools is ex- 
pected to reach 3,550. The school sys- 
tem serves a heavily populated resi- 
dential district between Ysleta and 
El Paso with a population of approx- 
imately: 18,000. This includes Ysleta 
which has a population of about 12,- 
000. 
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SLETA HIGH SCHOOL’s maroon and 

white-clad Indians have en- 
joyed a summer vacation before be- 
ginning the defense of their District 
4AA Texas Interscholastic League 
title which they won during the 1946 
season. The nucleus of the 1947 team 
is ten letter-men, including four 
backs and six linemen. 

The regular ten-game schedule 
played each year offers an oppor- 
tunity for travel in three states. Dur- 
ing the 1946 season the Indians 
traveled a total of 2,500 miles playing 
top teams in West Texas, New Mex- 
ico, and Arizona. The 1947 schedule 
is similar in all respects. 

Spring football for one calendar 
month brings out approximately one 
hundred candidates to eoaches Gene 
Jordan, Roger McAdams, and Paul 
Gibbs. After a spring season of fun- 
damentals the entire group is divided 
into the A and the B squads. The B 
squad for this season is composed of 
sophomores and newly arrived fresh- 
men, the idea being to encourage the 
younger and smaller boys to “make 
the team” their freshman year rather 
than wait until their junior or senior 
year. The varsity Y is given to let- 
termen only, but at the end of the 
season each boy who has come out 
and stayed out the full season re- 
ceives some kind of award in appre- 
ciation of his faithful service. 


About forty varsity men, three 
coaches, and several managers spend 
the last week in August each year 
at camp in the mountains of South- 
ern New Mexico where the order of 
the day is calisthenics, hiking, recre- 
ation, plenty of sleep, and an abun- 
dance of good food. The popularity 
of the camp is proved by the fact 
that each boy pays his own way. 
This week of eating, sleeping, and 
playing together helps in molding 
the Indians into one thinking, work- 
ing unit which will continue from 
the first workout in September until 
the last regular game in November. 

For the past several years Ysleta 
teams have used the balanced line, 
single and double-wing back type of 
attack. The fullback, or bucking 
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FOOTBALL 
AT YSLETA HIGH 


By GENE JORDAN 
Head Football Coach 
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Varsity Football Team, Ysleta High School. 
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back, and the tailback are placed 
the same distance behind the center, 
making it possible for either back 
to buck, spin, fake, pass, or quick- 
kick. The coaching staff feels that 
the two formations offer plenty of 
opportunity for power, deception, 
and passing; and the fact that the 
boys have been sold on the idea that 
they can make this type of offense 
go is half the coaches’ battle. 

The varsity and B squad are re- 
minded throughout the year that it 
is their responsibility to integrate 
their athletic ability into the curri- 
culum of the school. Scholarship and 
cooperation with teachers and school 
officials are encouraged constantly. 
The teachers are very enthusiastic 
about a plan whereby they report 
scholastic deficiencies and discipline 
problems to the coaching staff. The 
staff discusses each boys’ problems 
privately with him and the result is 
that failing grades and detention hall 
lists have been cut to a bare mini- 
mum. 

The athletic department feels that 
the type of football program which 
has been in force for the past years 
teaches the boys more than just the 
glamor of the Friday night game; 
mainly, hard work, scholarship, 
sportsmanship, and clean living. 
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VARIED PROGRAM 
FOR GIRLS 


By JULIA CONNOLLY 
Director of Girls’ Physical Education 
Ysleta High School 


HYSICAL EDUCATION for Ysleta 
High School girls offers a well- 
rounded and varied program. One 
year of participation is required, with 
the opportunity provided for increas- 
ing in skills and appreciation during 
the second, third, and fourth years, 
either through classwork or the 
Girls Recreation Association pro- 
gram. 
One large gymnasium is used al- 
ternately by boys and girls. There 
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are ample play areas for field games, 
three tennis courts, and an archery 
range. 

The fall program of activities in- 
cludes tap dance, badminton, stunts 
and tumbling, volleyball, soccer, and 
speedball. The second semester pro- 
gram consists of basketball, folk- 
dance, modern dance, social dance, 
quoits and tabletennis, shuffleboard, 
tennis, archery, and softball.* 

From this variety of activities ev- 
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Social dancing adds variety to activities 
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ery girl should find one or more 
games that will prove a challenge 
to her. Also through the playing of 
these games she will gain enjoyment 
and satisfaction both for the present 
and as a carryover interest to her 
leisure hours and out-of-school time. 

Classes meet for one hour, five days 
a week. Ten minutes of the period 
are spent in conditioning exercises. 
The student leaders who have had 
special training direct this part of 
the-activity. Some time is devoted to 
analysis and practice of playing tech- 
niques, and the greater part of the 
hour is spent in the actual playing of 
the seasonal sport. Tournaments are 
held within the class, and each class 
has a representative team playing in 
the G.R.A. after-school tournaments. 

Rhythm classes are popular with 
all the students. The opportunity for 
creativeness and originality is offered 
in all phases of the dance program, 
from the student’s simple variation of 
the schottische and polka, in folk 
dance, to her own interpretation of 
an idea, mood, or story in modern 
dance. 

Health education and safety edu- 
cation are taught through lectures 
and through the use of visual aids. 
The school nurse is most helpful with 
this phase of the program. Achieve- 
ment tests and skill tests are used in 
classwork as much as possible and 
prove to be an incentive for greater 
effort on the part of the student. 

The girls’ P. E. department takes 
charge of two school assembly pro- 
grams a year. The dances, stunts, 
and demonstrations grow out of 
classwork, with the students doing 
the planning and the instructor di- 
recting the rehearsing. 

The Girls Recreation Association is 
organized to promote recreational 
and athletic activities through which 
sound health and desirable qualities 
of character are developed. Member- 
ship in the group is open to every 
girl in school who wishes to partici- 
pate in the activities of the asso- 
ciation. The G. R. A. is governed by 
the Student Leaders Council, which 
is composed of the student leaders 
chosen by the teacher and after- 
school managers elected by the 
classes. 

To be eligible for the “Y” sweater 
award a girl must participate in 
physical education classwork four 
years and earn 1200 points in G. R. A. 
activities. Points are awarded for the 
following: Member of Student Lead- 

(Continued on page 52) 


*Tennis is the only competitive sport 
played by the girls. Singles and doubles 
representatives play in the district tour- 
nament every year. 
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ASKETBALL AT YSLETA High is 
strictly a winter sport. Most of 
our basketball players engage in 
other sports, and for that reason we 
start [all practice after Thanksgiving 
or at the end of football season. Last 
sprinz we had four weeks of training 
with a squad of 40 boys, about half 
of whom alternated their time with 
track and baseball. We will have 16 
boys on the varsity team when prac- 
tice begins this fall. 

Training rules for basketball are 
the same as for other sports. Most 
boys who sincerely love and respect 
the game will train to the best of 
their ability and knowledge. At the 
beginning of the season the players 
are reminded of the school and ath- 
letic policies which are not referred 
to again except when advice is 
needed by some boy. We stress reg- 
ular habits, such as rest and sleep, 
proper food and clothing, above all 
else. We like for our athletes to be 
gentlemen at all times. 

Our practice sessions are daytime 
periods of not more than two hours 
with a ten-minute break for water 
and refreshment after the first hour. 
We find that the boys come back 
after this short rest with renewed 
pep. The first hour of practice is de- 
voted entirely to individual and fun- 
damental drills. The second hour is 
devoted to team problems and to 
scrimmage. All the men are busy all 
the time. Practices are planned ahead 
of time and placed on a time schedule 
in order to accomplish more each day 
and to guard against the overempha- 
sis of some phase of basketball at the 
expense of others. 


Our system of basketball is old- 
fashioned with some streamlining 
where necessary. We employ a fast- 
break offense whenever the oppor- 
tunity presents itself. Failing to get 
a fast-break opportunity, we bring 
the ball up the court at a normal 
rate of speed and go into a general 
offense or free lance style of play. 
This offense, which is a single-post 
offense, is worked from set floor po- 
sitions. Each man is taught individual 
stunts and maneuvers from these po- 
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sitions, and the extension of these 
maneuvers is to be governed by team 
principles. In this system individual 
initiative is at its best. In case at 
this time we bog down or become 
confused by lack of organization, we 
call on our set play offense, worked 
from the same offensive positions. 
In our set offense we use guard- 
around plays, pivot plays, and screen 
plays. To supplement this system of 
play, we work out systems to be 
used against the different zone de- 
fenses we are likely to encounter. We 
use some simple out-of-bounds and 
held-ball plays. 








1947 Varsity Basketball Squad 
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In order to execute our offense we 
spend a great deal of time on basic 
drills that have been designed to 
represent game conditions as nearly 
as possible. To improve our fast 
break, we work on two-on-one drills, 
three-on-two drills, and fast-break 
passing. On occasion we break our 
men down the court straight and di- 
agonally with criss-cross maneuvers. 
We find that the old three-way pass 
drill is hard to beat for this purpose. 
We attempt fast breaks after inter- 
ception of passes, rebounds, and suc- 
cessful free throws. 


We work our men, especially the 
guards, on blocking the offensive 
man from under the goal and coming 
out fast with the ball. If this maneu- 
ver is properly executed, a pass out 
to a forward who has button-hooked 
or criss-crossed diagonally will 
usually present a three-on-two situ- 
ation. 


To get the ball up the court after 
the defense is set or when we are 
being checked closely all over the 
court, we work on two-way passing, 
with forwards crowding our guards. 
Two guards drilled well on the prin- 
ciple of two-way passing can not 
successfully be stopped short of the 
center division line. In case we are 
having trouble bringing the ball up 
the court, we have a forward come 
out to meet the ball. We have special 
work for the forwards and centers. 
They spend a great deal of time on 
tip-in shots, pivot work, faking, and 
shooting. 


For our defense we rely entirely 
on the man-for-man, with variations 
to meet the offensives we encounter. 
We permit the men to switch when 
we can gain advantage by so doing. 
In our district the zone defense is 
used only as a surprise weapon, and 
then only for a short time. 





At right, June Case, one of the seven 
majorettes of the Ysleta High School 
Band and Drum Corps. She was se- 
lected as Ysleta Football Sweetheart 
last year and presented in special 
ceremony at Homecoming Game. She 
is a sophomore and her favorite pas- 
time is swimming. 
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Vssiting Athletes 


With the 1947 football season well on its way, 
the scramble for prospective college athletes is on. 
Competition for the outstanding prep stars has 
grown so keen that many deplorable abuses have 
developed. Most colleges would like to be sports- 
manlike in their recruiting activities but the prac- 
tice of a few schools: is driving the others into 
similar practices, in self defense. 


We refer in particular to the practice of having 
the boys away from their high school work during 
the winter and spring terms. The Georgia Athletic 
Coaches Association, at their annual meeting in 
August, went on record as being opposed to the 
“try out” method now employed by colleges in 
recruiting their players. If only one college were 
bidding for a boy, it would not be so bad, but 
when four or five take their turns in having the 
boy visit their campus for a two or three-day try 
out, it cuts into his scholastic work and sometimes 
interferes with the spring sports program of the 
high school. One high school coach reported that 
his star pitcher was absent from the championship 
series, due to the fact that he was visiting the 
colleges at this time. Another reported that his 
star sprinter returned from one of his visits with 
a sprained ankle and could not participate in an 
important meet. Similar protests are coming from 
high school coaches throughout the Southern 
states. If the colleges do not find a way to be fair 
and considerate in their recruiting, the high school 
coaches and the National Federation of State High 
School Athletic Associations will devise some 
method to curb it. 


As a suggestion to the colleges, we recommend: 
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1. That your scouts use the opportunity they 
have of seeing the boys play during the 
regular season. 


2. The high school coach will give you a frank 
estimate of the boy’s ability, which we be- 
lieve will be more accurate than you could 
form from a short try out on the college 
campus. 


3. Make it a policy to work through the high 
school coach and the principal so that there 
will be no interference with his scholastic 
work or athletic programs. You will find 
that the coach and principal will always be 
fair and sympathetic. 


Remember, the high school is trying to give the 
boy a scholastic foundation which will enable him 
to meet your entrance requirements and pass your 
college courses. Remember also that the high 
school has athletic activities after the close of the 
football season and the football players often 
figure in these prominently. Frequent trips to the 
various college campuses is an injustice to the 
boy, the high school and, often times, to the col- 
lege that finally lands him. 


Coaching Stud bé oes 


The 1947 coaching clinics are now history. 
Though they differed here and there, they fol- 
lowed, in the main, the pattern of those in pre- 
ceding years. These annual clinics usually attract 
a few coaches who are there just for the fun of it. 
The majority, however, are there for business. 
Many of these come at a sacrifice and when they 
pay their tuition they expect value received in 
return. 


Likewise you will find on the clinic staffs two 
types of instructors—the honest, conscientious, 
hardworker, who wants to earn his money and 
tries to give the high school coaches something 
practical to take back with him, and the stalling, 
elusive evasive type who feels his way along as 
though fearful of divulging some trade secret. 


The latter type fools no one but himself. The 
high school coaches are quick to spot them and 
have little respect for them. When a college coach 
accepts money to be on a coaching school staff, he 
is expected to tell what he knows and to discuss 
the game as he plays it. Most of them will do that 
—the others will find their names dropped from 
the preferred list of the coaches’ associations. 
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ASIC TRAINING in the army 

was subjected to more vitupera- 
tion from the GI’s than any other 
phase of their military careers. They 
cursed it passionately, they hated 
it, and whenever possible they 
dodged it, if even for a day. But in 
the end—or should I say the be- 
ginning?—they went through it. 


Why? Simply because it was in 
basic training they learned the fun- 
damentals of being a soldier, funda- 
mentals ranging from how to salute, 
to field-stripping a Garand rifle. 
From these basic principles, they 
branched out into specialized fields 
for their varied Army duties. But 
it was the basic fundamentals 
learned in their first days as a 
“rookie” on which their military 
careers were based and on these 
fundamentals rested much of the 
Army’s military success. 


As in war, so in football. Often- 
times in searching for unusual plays 
and methods of gaining ground, we 
fail to realize the value of the fun- 
damentals that make for success. 
I believe from time to time each 
coach should check himself and ask: 
“How good a job am I doing in 
teaching fundamental football?” 


The word “fundamental” is used 
in a football sense to mean the in- 
dividual acts which a player must 
perform with his body, such as 
charging, passing, kicking, tackling, 
interfering and blocking. Naturally, 
not every player must be able to 
kick or pass, but a football team 
wins by the mastery on the part of 
all eleven individuals of certain 
fundamentals and not by some com- 
plicated play or plays that might 
go to make up an offense. 


Then to have a successful and win- 
ning team, you must have a team 
of individual EXPERT performers 
in all fundamentals. Success comes 
to the team that can play better 
football and better football comes 
only with the execution of funda- 
mentals. Each man in each play 
should strive towards perfect ex- 
ecution of the fundamental that he 
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FUNDAMENTALS 
Key to Football Success 


By HENRY FRNKA, Head Football Coach 
Tulane University 





is called on to execute and the ex- 
ecution should be towards a climax, 
one dominant in a player’s mind. 


The perfect execution of an as- 
signment comes from a mastery of 
details. Generalities are ruinous in 
almost every endeavor and partic- 
ularly in football. Hence, each 
player should understand all the va- 
rious particulars of each funda- 
mental that he is to execute and 
the bearing this execution will have 
on the success of his team. 
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This brings to the fore another 
important feature. I remember I 
recently watched pictures of a 1946 
football game with the coach of one 
of the teams. Although his team was 
obviously the smaller it managed to 
man-handle the opposition almost 
with ease. I leaned over and re- 
marked at the time, “They’re big 
enough, but they don’t look hungry 
enough.” I’m not in favor of starving 
any football player but that team 
obviously wasn’t in shape nor were 
its players executing their funda- 
mentals. Had they been, they prob- 
ably would have been in much bet- 
ter shape, for time and work are 
necessary to developing individual 
execution and that means much con- 
ditioning. 

Although so far as I know, news- 
paperman Arthur Brisbane was 
never a sports writer, he once made 
a remark that we may well apply 
to the game of football. A cohort 
found him thumbing madly through 
a dictionary and when asked why, 
the well-educated Brisbane replied: 
“l’m looking for some three letter 
words to replace these darn ten let- 
ter ones.” Just as he was seeking 
simplicity, so must coaches seek 
simplicity, and that goes for plan- 

(Continued on page 46) 





Henry Frnka, for five years head 
coach at Tulsa University and now 
head coach at Tulane University in 
New Orleans, is one of the nation’s 
most renowned coaches. During the 
years of 1941 through 1945, the na- 
tive Texan was at the helm of the 
Golden Hurricane, and in every one 
of the five years wound up his sea- 
son with a bowl appearance, twice 
in the Sugar Bowl, and once in each 
of the Sun, Orange and Oil Bowls. 

Born at Garwood, Texas, he grad- 
uated from T. M. I. at San Antonio, 
Texas in 1922. He received his bach- 
elor’s degree at Austin College, 
Sherman, Texas, in 1926 and his 
master’s degree there in 1937. He 
played at Austin under Pete Caw- 
thorn, lettering three years and 
earning All-Conference honors. 


Frnka served as athletic director 
and head coach at Lubbock High 
School, Lubbock, Texas from 1926 
to 1931 and at Greenville High 
School, Greenville, Texas, from 
1931 to 1936. In a decade in Texas 
prep competition, his teams scored 
103 victories against only eight 
losses and seven ties. 

Frnka began his college coaching 
career in 1936 when he became as- 
sistant coach at Vanderbilt Univer- 
sity under Ray Morrison, In 1940, 
he was named assistant coach at 
Temple University where he re- 
mained a year before going to Tulsa 
as head coach. Under his guidance, 
the Hurricane won 37, lost 6, and 
tied 1, during the five years, and 
was Missouri Valley Champ from 
1941 to 1943. 
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The Line on Offense 


By CARL SNAVELY 


Head Football Coach, University of North Carolina 


EDITOR’S NOTE: This is 
the first in a series of ar- 
ticles by Coach Snavely. 
The November issue will 
earry his discussion on 
BLOCKING. 


SUALLY the team with the better 

line wins. There are exceptions 
to this, of course, as there are to 
every general rule in football, but 
experts have learned that the team 
which controls the slender area be- 
tween the two lines of scrimmage 
usually is victorious. There was a 
time when linemen were selected 
almost entirely upon their ability to 
stop the opponents, and even now, 
the defensive ability of a lineman is 
of great importance. But offensive 
qualities have become more and 
more appreciated and in the selec- 
tion of guards, offensive ability is 
now regarded by most coaches as 
being more important than defensive 
strength. I try to organize a line 
which as a unit will possess ade- 
quate defensive strength and the 
greatest offensive power that the 
squad can muster. 


PERSONNEL 


On the offense we place our men 
in the positiens to which they are 
best adapted and which will give us 
the most effective offensive unit, 
without regard for individual de- 
fense positions, except that substi- 
tutes must play in the positions va- 
cated by the men whose places they 
fill. The thing we look for in the 
organization of our offensive line is 
bloeking. Every lineman should be 
an expert at blocking in the line, 
and at least three and, if possible, 
all of them should be experts at 
pulling out and blocking in the open. 
We often must make room for one 
slow man, if his ability on defense 
and his ability to block in the line 
are of a high order and the exigen- 
cies of the situation compel us to 
capitalize upon such talent as he 
has. However, when we must have 
one poor blocker in the line, or one 
who is unable to run interference ef- 
featively, we are definitely weak- 
ened, especially in the capacity to 
meet shifting defenses. The duty 





of the linemen on offense is to clear 
the path for the man with the ball— 
to keep opponents out of his way as 
he endeavors to advance it by run- 
ning, passing, or kicking. The value 
of the lineman on offense, therefore, 
depends entirely upon his ability to 
block which, of course, implies the 
ability to get in position to block. 
There is no place on the field for 
a lineman who is taking a momen- 
tary rest or moving at half speed. 
The instant that the lineman has 
completed one assignment or lost 


contact with one opponent, he must 

be moving at full speed for another 

one or to get ahead of the ball. 
QUALIFICATIONS 


There are no prescribed qualifica- 
tions for the offensive lineman, ex- 
cept the ability to handle one’s self. 
Weight is an advantage if it is ac- 
companied by quickness, agility and 
speed, but it is not a prime requisite. 
Strength is essential inasmuch as 
the offensive blocker must be able to 
move heavy opponents out of the 
way, but the strength to do this may 
be found in the physical make-up 
of short men, tall men, thin men, fat 
men and sometimes inferior play- 
ers. Some men who are not fast 
as sprinters more than make up for 
a lack of straight-away speed by 
superior quickness and coordination. 
Perhaps the most important quali- 
fications of all are not of a physical 
nature, but consist of aggressiveness, 
competitive spirit, and intelligence. 
You can’t keep a man out of a foot- 
ball line-up if he can out-fight and 
out-think the men who are com- 
peting against him. 

STANCE 


The shifting of defenses which we 
face today, necessitating the switch- 
ing or trading of assignments, in- 
creases the importance of every 
lineman’s being able to pull out or 
back to either side. Every man in 
the line must master a stance which 
will enable him to move quickly in 
any direction. Such a stance re- 

(Continued on page 45) 





Carl G. Snavely has a nation-wide 
reputation as one of the game’s finest 
teachers. 

He began his college coaching 
career in 1927 at Bucknell. In seven 
years there his teams won 42 games, 
lost 16, tied eight. In 1934 he first 
came to Carolina, where football had 
become a shambles, and in 1934 and 
1935 his Carolina teams won 15 
games, lost two, tied one. He moved 
to Cornell in 1936 and remained 
there nine years, his Cornell teams 
winning 46 games, losing 26, tying 
three. His 1939 Ithaca eleven was 
undefeated and untied. 

In 1945 Coach Snavely returned to 
Carolina, where they posted a 5 - 5 
record. His 1946 eleven won 8, lost 1 


and tied 1 and received the Sugar 
Bowl bid. 


Before going to Bucknell, Coach 
Snavely gained fame as a prep 
school coach at Kiski and Bellefonte 
where he turned out several unde- 
feated teams and two of his editions 
laid claims to the national scholastic 
title. 


Coach Snavely is an exponent of 
the single wing attack which he has 
developed into a high siazie of per- 
fection. His offense features a ver- 
satile running and passing attack. 
He was a pioneer in the use of movies 
to help teach the game. Football 
has no closer student or harder 
worker. 
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IT FEELS RIGHT 
(IT PLAYS RIGHT 


We at VOIT have not tried to revolutionize the athletic ball business with our 


XB20. Rather, our technical staff has worked to produce a basketball that 
sugar ! feels right, plays right and still delivers lots more service at considerably 


h less cost. This great basketball is truly the King of the Court. Its beauty of 
oac 


prep appearance is topped only by its beauty of performance. 
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PASS 
DEFENSE 


By BOBBY DODD 
Head Football Coach, Georgia Tech 


OOD PASS defense is perhaps 

the greatest weakness of high 
school and college coaching. At 
Georgia Tech we teach pass defense 
through a series of drills, which can 
be grouped into three different 
phases. 

First, we try to teach the boy to 
react, for if his reactions are fast 
he has won half the battle, The 
main drill in the first phase consists 
of lining the boys up opposite each 
other, about three or four yards 
apart. Those on one side, by a series 
of shifts and zig-zags, attempt to 
throw the player on the other side 
out of position. The other line at- 
tempts to stay in position, which 
requires quick thinking and rapid 
movement. 

We also teach our boys to run 
fast backwards. Although this may 
sound simple, it is very important. 
Four boys line up facing the back- 
field coach. At a given hand signal 
they start running backwards, keep- 
ing their feet close to the ground. 
The coach runs toward them, but 
crosses over and back and over 
again. The boys try to follow his 
movements. At another signal, they 
continue back in a straight line. 
Running speed can be and is in- 
creased as the player improves. 

Another thing we do is practice 
running fast while looking back 
over the outside shoulder. The boy 
runs in the sprinter’s stride, with- 
out turning his whole body, be- 
cause fundamentally, playing a 
sideback, that is what a pass de- 
fender has to do to keep up a good 
defense and when the ball comes 
down, be in position to fight for it. 

Players are taught to judge and 
fight for the ball, Many of them 
cannot judge where the ball is com- 
ing down. The boy playing in any 
of the three-deep positions must re- 
act like a center fielder. He has to 
know where the ball is coming down 
so that he can play it high, or low 
or let it go over his head. In prac- 
tice, the three halfbacks are lined 
up about forty yards away. Passes 
are then thrown to them, but we 


insist that they catch them high so 
that a big end can’t come in and 
take the ball away. 

The boys are also taught to fight 
for the ball. For this training we 
put three men downfield, two on 
defense and one on offense. A ball 
is then thrown into this group and 
the result is just like a basketball 
game. The one who has the ability, 
timing and knack comes up with 
the ball more than the others; height 
is not the important factor. 

These three drills are considered 
as the first group. They are prac- 
ticed ten minutes a day, three or 
four times a week during our 
backfield drills. The backs do not 
take setting up or warming up ex- 
ercises with the linemen. Ten min- 
utes of dodging and side-stepping 
drills are given three or four times 
a week. 

The second stage, and the most 
important, is the position of a pass 
defender on a pass receiver. It va- 
ries, depending on whether you are 
playing a backer-up or side or 
safety man, We base our defense on 
a semi-zone, although at times we 
are almost man-to-man on the goal 
line. Fundamentally however, we 
are a zone defense team. 

The minute the left defensive 
halfback spots a pass he turns to 
the outside, to the sideline. Our two 
halfbacks never turn to the inside 
until the ball has been thrown. 
They always turn to the outside and 
run from the outside or move back 
in to keep position on receivers 
coming down. 

How much room should he keep 
between himself and the receiver 
approaching him? Well, he doesn’t 
want him any closer than 2 yards 
until the ball has been turned 
loose and he will always stay a yard 
outside of the receiver. 

The reason for this is that we 
don’t want touchdown passes. We 
will let the. other-team catch eight 
in front of us rather than one be- 
hind, for that one will probably 
score. The receiver is played loosely. 
Do not let an end or a wingback 
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Coach Bobby Dodd is beginning 
his third season as head coach at 
Georgia Tech, where he served for 
13 years as backfield coach under 
Bill Alexander. Dodd came to Tech 
immediately upon graduation from 
the University of Tennessee where 
he was All-American quarterback 
and one of the greatest passers the 
South has produced. 

Dodd’s teams always reflect his 
partiality to the passing game. 





drive in close to make effective 
use of a head fake and then break 
at a forty-five degree angle. Keep 
2 or 3 yards between you and the 
receiver until the pass is turned 
loose, and then play the ball. Al- 
lowing this gap to be closed is, I 
think, the weakness of most defen- 
sive sidebacks. 

We consider the safety man as 
the center fielder. He has to be a 
good judge of a.fly ball. However, 
he times the pass on how long the 
passer takes the ball, fakes and 
throws, as to how deep a pass he 
is going to throw. He never lets a 
man get in behind him. If the passer 
holds the ball long enough for his 
man to get forty yards down field, 
the safety man sees the ball leave 
the thrower’s hand and can cover 
a lot of territory. He must swing 
with the play. If it goes to the right 
he must swing with it and keep 
the same relative position, but he 
helps the halfbacks on the inside. 

Backers-up play almost man-for- 
man on a quick pass. If for instance, 
on a T formation, they see a quick 
pass develop they play the offensive 
ends, and they know it. We practice 
this a lot. Understand, we have 
backers-up covering the flat and 

(Continued on page 44) 
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ompare them all 


for scrimmage or stadium 






Plays dry in wet weather. All the ‘‘feel” 
of the conventional cover, yet it wears 
three times longer. 


* 


Same size, weight and shape as balls 
adopted as official. 


* 


PERMAHYDE is the Pennsylvania 
name of a new, one piece molded 
cover for athletic balls perfected 
by Pennsylvania. 


PENNSYLVANIA J 
ATHLETIC 


THIS BALL COVERED WITH 


ERMAHYDE 


THE GREATEST IMPROVEMENT SINCE VALVE INFLATION 


Toss this ball and a conventional 
ball to a couple of your best boys. 
Tell them to throw a few passes, 
kick a few long punts, place-kick a 
couple for accuracy. Here’s what 
you'll find. 

This great new type football has 
the same “feel”, is just as accurate 
and as perfectly balanced as the 
ball you’re using. They’re both the 


same weight, shape and size. But 
this ball won’t get soggy, logy 
or heavy in wet weather. That 
makes it better for practice or 
actual play. 

In spite of the fact it costs Jess... it 
wears three times longer. That’s a big 
help to your budget. The next time 
you're ready to buy... better specify 
Pennsylvania. 


One of the great new line including BASKETBALLS, VOLLEY BALLS, SOCCER BALLS, SOFT-BALLS, WATER POLO, TENNIS, PLAYGROUND AND HAND BALLS, 


PENNSYLVANIA 





WORLD'S LARGEST MANUFACTURER OF TENNIS BALLS 


PENNSYLVANIA RUBBER CO. ° 


PENN-CRAFT PARK * 


JEANNETTE, PA. 
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Developing the 
Passing Game 


By AL CLEMENS, Head Football Coach 
Southwestern University, Memphis, Tennessee 


OME’ FEW years ago one of the 
Ddiiiiaces of football :told me, 
“They throw forward passes and 
make a few end runs and call it 
football; in my day it was a man’s 
game.” Immediately we say that 
he had not kept up with the game, 
for it still is very much a man’s 
game. Indeed the forward pass has 
revolutionized the game since his 
day, in that the defensive man can 
no longer close his eyes and take 
a running plunge into what very 
obviously would have been the 
point of the wedge so famous in 
the early days of the game. He 
must not commit himself until he 
knows what he is doing, and that 
is where he gets put on the spot, 
primarily by the threat of the for- 
ward pass. 

There are two extreme schools of 
thought regarding the value of the 
forward pass. One says. “Run until 
the defense closes in and then pass 
for a touchdown.” The other re- 
plies: “Pass until the defense opens 
up and then run for a touchdown.” 
Most of us like to think that our 
coaching lies somewhere between 
the two extremes, but whatever our 
theories are, we all agree that the 
forward pass ‘is a potent weapon— 
rain or shine, night or day. 

In drilling for the forward pass, 
we must recognize a very likely 
paradox in the players’ thinking. 
Numbers of passes must be thrown 
every day for the skill of the pass- 
ers and the receivers, yet by virtue 
of the numbers thrown the per- 
centage of completions makes little 
impression. If a passer could be 
limited to 5 passes, he would think 
himself shabby indeed should he 
miss 3 of them. We know that such 
a limitation is not advisable at all, 
but how then are we to impress the 
importance of each individual play? 
10 passes completed — sounds 
pretty good—but how many plays 
wasted? The paradox is that we 
have to throw a hundred passes 
for the practice, yet the more 
passes thrown the less the impor- 


tance of each individual pass. Too 
many can be missed without caus- 
ing alarm among the coaching staff 
or the boys in such case. Miss 8 or 
10? That’s all right, the boy thinks, 
he’ll complete the next 10. But sup- 
pose the first 10 are the only ones 
thrown in the game. Here the 
coaches always have a talking point 
after the game, but that kind of 
opportunity is definitely not what 
they are looking for. 


Working under game conditions 
of course is the most effective way 
of teaching the importance of the 
pass to the boys, but those game 
conditions cannot be employed as 
often as work on the pass is needed. 
I use ball handling in early warm- 
up for the entire squad and for pre- 
game warmup. With a light easy 
jog, the boys, in groups of from 4 to 
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6 to a ball, can move up and down 
the field with a light underhand 
toss at close range and gain much 
by finger tip handling of the ball. 
While some coaches argue that the 
use of one hand in receiving the 
ball tends to create carelessness, I 
contend that it promotes ease and 
certainty in ball handling. I always 
encourage it. No baseball coach 
would tell his shortstop to clamp 
down on the ball with both hands 
so that it could not get away from 
him. The same principle is true in 


(Continued on page 53) 





Coach Clemens attended the Uni- 
versity of Alabama where he was 
a member of the football, basket- 
ball, baseball and track teams. Af- 
ter serving for two years as captain 
of the Crimson Tide grid squad, 
Clemens was awarded the Porter 


Cup for being the best all-around: 


athlete, a coveted honor at the sports- 
conscious university. 

After graduating in 1923, he took 
a position at Huntsville College, 
Huntsville, Alabama. During a three 
year period at this institution his 
baseball teams never lost a series. 
In 1926, Clemens went to Alabama 
Teachers College where, for four 
years, his teams fashioned brilliant 
records, including state titles in 
football, basketball, and baseball. 
From 1931 to 1934 he guided the 
activities of Tuscaloosa High, Tus- 
caloosa, Alabama, where, for two 
years, his football team was un- 
beaten and claimant to National 
Championship and his track squad 
captured a state championship. 
From 1934 to 1942 Clemens coached 
Vicksburg High, Vicksburg, Missis- 
sippi. Here his basketball team 


copped the state crown one year, 
and his football team always rated 
as a powerful contender in the 
classy Big Eight League. 


Clemens came to Southwestern in 
1942. The loss of manpower brought 
on by the war forced the virtual 
cancellation of intercollegiate ath- 
letics, but Clemens was able to 
fashion a creditable basketball team 
from the few men on the campus, 
and at the same time pushed the 
development of the college intra- 
mural program. 


In the spring of 1946, the South- 
western Athletic Department at- 
tempted a rather ambitious track 
program, which reached really large 
proportions in 1947, last season plac- 
ing well in Purdue, Kansas and 
Texas Relays and S.E.A.A.U. During 
this time, Clemens also turned out 
a football team composed of strictly 
non-subsidized players, his basket- 
ball squad engaged in a full sched- 
ule of competition with some of the 
South’s better teams, and minor 
sports, including golf and tennis, re- 
turned to an intercollegiate basis. 
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ROUND OUT YOUR WINTER 
SPORTS PROGRAM... 


Like most coaches, you'll agree Bad- 
minton is the perfect way to fill out 


your winter sports program. 


Badminton stands in high favor with 
your students. It’s a game for all 
ages, both sexes, seasoned athletes or 


the new “joiners.” 


In short, you'll find Badminton 
meets your idea of the perfect 


winter game. 


There’s no better time than right 
now to see the new Wilson Badmin- 


ton Equipment. 


WILSON SPORTING GOODS CO. 
Chicago, New York and other leading cities 


(A Wilson & Co., Inc. Subsidiary) 
Wilson “Tournament” 


Wilhon 


BAD M i N T @] N 16 white goose feathers; pointed 


tips; perfectly balanced; selected 


EQUIPMENT q ees 





IT'S WILSON TODAY IN SPORTS EQUIPMENT 








Genial Joel Hunt, a former base- 
ball and football immortal at Texas 
A&M, is now serving his tenth sea- 
son as a member of the L. S. U. 
coaching staff. Recognized as one 
of the greatest athletes ever to ma- 
triculate at Aggieland, Hunt is gen- 
erally regarded as an outstanding 
exponent and experienced tutor of 
the grid game, and his adeptness in 
teaching fundamentals of defense 
and kicking is second to none in the 
profession. 

Hunt was one of Dana X. Bible’s 
brightest pupils during his under- 
graduate days at Texas A&M, and 
is still remembered as one of the 
finest quarterbacks ever produced 
in the Lone Star State. He entered 
the college coaching field back in 
1928 at Marshall (Tex.) Junior Col- 
lege and has been at it ever since, 
except for a four year stint as an 
officer in the Army Air Corps. 

Hunt has served as head coach at 
the University of Georgia and the 
University of Wyoming, and has tu- 
tored L. S. U. backs for a total of 
ten years, in three separate tours of 
duty. 

Following his baptism of fire in 
college coaching with Marshall 
Junior College, Hunt returned to his 
alma mater to assist Matty Bell in 
the backfield department. He was 
named backfield coach at L. S. U. 
in 1933, then received appointment 
in 1938 as head coach at Georgia. 
In 1939 he was named head coach at 
Wyoming, and returned as Bengal 
backfield mentor in 1940. Following 
the 1941 season he enlisted in the 
Air Corps. Included among his for- 
mer students are A. W. “Slick” Mor- 
ton, now head coach at V. M. I., and 
Jesse Fatherree who, with Hunt, 
now handles the Tiger backs. 
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THE 
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MAN 


By JOEL HUNT 


HE popularity of the “T” forma- 

tion in the past few years has 
created a multitude of offensive 
ideas: so many, in fact, that in the 
natural circulation of these ideas 
among the coaches, there have de- 
veloped several “T” systems. These 
systems or types of offense are all 
sound and have proven to be ef- 





Illustration No. 1: 


Backfield Coach, L. S. U. 


fective. The success of these “T” 
offensives is not caused merely by 
the formation of the players but by 
diligent selection of personnel, 
coaching of details pertinent to the 
systems, and finally the respect the 
coaches have for the three positions 
that are definitely peculiar to the 
“T”’ formation. 


J 


The quarterback’s right hand is like a bicycle seat, with the center actually 
sitting down on the hand. The ball is snapped back with power, causing 
quick relief for the center’s charge, and a natural closing of the quarterback’s 
hand. The quarterback’s hand will “ride” with the center’s charge until pos- 
session of the ball has been ascertained. The quarterback’s posture is well 
balanced, relaxed and as square with the formation as possible. By careful 
training he can learn to shift enough weight to his stationary foot, on his 


frontal pivots, for his pivoting on reverse pivot. 
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DOWN THE MIDDLE 


The positions that are definitely 
peculiar to all the “T” systems are 
the Center, Quarterback and the 
Fullback. These three men execute 
nearly all of the movements that 
make the “T” so different from the 
other football formations. 


MAN IN THE MIDDLE 


In timing up the formation, or in 
the execution of the offensive, you 
will notice that the Quarterback is 
not only the man in the center of 
the three men so peculiar to the 
formation, but in the middle of the 
whole team on the offensive. 








DIAG-! 








DIAG.-Z2 








DIAG.-3 
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Illustration No. 2: 


In feeding the “Quickies” he will pivot low and feed the ball slightly 
upward ito the belly of the halfback. Notice his outside foot is at right 
angles to stop his pivot and allow the halfback to have clearance. 





Illustration No. 3: 


A picture of balance, poise, determination and judgment; yet notice by 
his left hand that he is still relaxed for the next move. The ball is held 
within the region of the body so as to help carry out the fake. This movement 
can be mastered by asking the quarterback to fake his pitch out on all of 
his practice of feeding the Quickies. 
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Illustration No. 4: The “pitch-out” on the wide play. Notice the retention 
of his balance, poise and concentration, with a definite shift of body to the 
left foot. The hand will turn to palms down without any noticeable cross- 
ing of the body. The right foot will follow through for an easy release, thus 
causing smoothness in the delivery. The ball is pitched in front of the 
halfback, between his belt and headgear. 
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Editor’s Note: The boy who posed 
for these illustrations is Y. A. Tittle, 
senior quarterback at L. S. U. Tittle 
is 20 years of age, weighs 192 lbs., 
and is 6 feet. He is from Marshall, 
Texas ... regular quarterback and 
star passer for past three years... 
has averaged 54 minutes of play in 
20 games over past two seasons... 
last year threw 95, completed 45, for 
780 yards, and 13 touchdowns... 
one of LSU’s all-time great passers 

. . scored two T.D.’s himself, one a 
64-yard pass interception from Ala- 


bama’s Harry Gilmer .. . spearwead 
of Tiger attack ... has received 
“most minutes” played trophy for 
past two years ... excellent ball 
handler ... was All-Conference se- 
lection last season ... has completed 


29 out of 35 passes against tradi- 
tional rival Tulane, including 8 
touchdown heaves... brother, Jack, 
formerly played with Tulane ... is 
a crackerjack under-center man, and 
should have his greatest season... 
Coach Moore places Tittle on par 
with Lujack of Notre Dame... . 





Illustration No. 5: (Left) 


The “T” offense demands that 
the quarterback be an outstanding 
passer. Outstanding in that he must 
have the courage, and judgment to 
carry out his preliminary maneuvers 
in setting up a possible passing situa- 
tion before taking his position and 
executing his pass plays. He must be 
an actor, deliberate within the limit 
of time allowed and be able to re- 
tain his confidence and judgment un- 
til the prescribed time for the execu- 
tion of the pass play. 


The quarterback has to become 
foot conscious in order to master the 
intricate timing and footwork so vi- 
tal in the offense. The counter, re- 
verses, delays, trapse and _ special 
plays require a special pride within 
the play, to accept and master the 
movements before the team’s offen- 
sive can be successful. The T-forma- 
tion isn’t the secret of its success. It’s 
the “T” man in the middle of the 
formation. 
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with FINGER-TIP CONTROL 


A special deep pebbled, leather cover gives 
the Flight Master that “tacky” feeling .. . 
makes it easy to handle and control. Pat- 
ented seam-like channels prevent sailing and 
floating. The MacGregor Goldsmith X10L is 
carefully built up over a’ scientifically true 
and perfect wax last . . . vulcanized into a 
uniform, evenly balanced carcass. It’s dura- 
ble yet resilient. Each Flight Master is pre- 
cision made, exactingly controlled as to size, 


shape and.weight. 


SOUTHERN COACH 


AND ATHLETE 


PATENT MO. 1551099 


The Official Ball for the 
9th Consecutive Year 


Year after year the MacGregor Goldsmith 
Official ‘‘Laceless’’ basketball continues to be 
adopted for all intercollegiate games in Mad- 
ison Square Garden, Philadelphia’s Conven- 
tion Hall, Buffalo's Memorial Auditorium, and 
other great arenas. Championship play de- 
mands a championship ball. The X9L is se- 
lected for its finest quality, top grain leather, 
its rugged ‘‘Multi-Ply"’ double lining, and its 
patented/‘Para-Valve” bladder. Size, weight, 
shape, balance and “‘feel’’ rigidly controlled. 


Wlactjrsgor Gold Smith GJnC. CINCINNATI 14, 


SCORES IN EVERY FIELD OF SPORT 
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BLOCKING TECHNIQUE 


T LEAST 90% of all offensive ac- 
tion, or energy, in football is 
used in blocking. 

BLOCKING IS THE MOST IM- 
PORTANT THING IN OFFENSIVE 
FOOTBALL. 

There are two phases in all block- 
ing. 

1. The approach and contact. 

2. The block itself. 

Number 1 involves: (a) Starting 
stance or position; (b) Moving to 
position where block is to be ap- 
plied; (c) Contact and body posi- 
tion at that time. 

Number 2 involves: (a) Continu- 
ing of 1 (c); (b) Aggressiveness of 
follow through; (c) Completion of 
the block. 

Every block contains the above 
two phases, and in every block you 
must attack a man directly (never 
the position where you think he will 
or should be.) 

There are a number of situations 
in which blocks are made, and there 
is a variety in your objective; but 
regardless of the situation or ob- 
jective, you must always start from 
the same stance, you must move, 
and you must make contact in a 
definite position, you must continue 
that contact and maintain your po- 
sition with aggressiveness until you 
have succeeded or failed in your 
objective—and this must always 
be done against a fighting man who 
is vitally interested in having you 
fail. 

1. (a) Your starting stance shou!d 

always be: 

(1) One from which you 
can start without ad- 
justments. 

(2) One from which you 
tip off nothing. 

(3) One in which you 
have good balance. 

(b) Your movements must be 
fast and accurate and you 
must have your body un- 
der perfect control at all 
times. 

(c) Contact must be solid, ac- 
curate, fast and snappy, 
and your body must be 
balanced and under con- 


By COACH HAROLD DREW 


University of Alabama 


trol (your feet must always 
be in the proper position.) 

2. (a) 1. (c) must always be 

continued (never lose your 
position). 

(b) You must fight with ag- 
gressiveness and keep mov- 
ing in with maximum speed 
(maintain the position of 
your feet always). 

(c) 2 (a) and 2 (b) must con- 
tinue until there is no fur- 
ther reason to block. 

There are three general conditions 
under which blocks are made. 

1. Close blocking. 

2. Semi-open blocking. 

3. Open blocking. 

Each of these can be further sub- 
divided but there are only minor 
degrees of differences in the tech- 
nique of blocking in any of them. 
The differences in the approach are 
greater. 

The objective in all blocks is eith- 
er to: 

1. Drive opponent out of his po- 
sition. a 

2. Prevent opponent from moving 
to a certain position. 

3. Tie opponent up so he can ac- 
complish nothing. 

The real BASIC BLOCK is the 
SHOULDER BLOCK. (All other 
blocks are variations developed from 
this.) 

1. Single shoulder block in close 
quarters (any lineman playing on a 
lineman who is near him.) 

(a) Approach—lunge at your tar- 
get, bringing your feet up with your 
lunge (feet should move up so quick- 
ly and be so solidly under you that 
you could keep your balance even 
though you missed your target. Your 
target should be the thigh of the 
opponent.) 

(b) The Block —from this posi- 
tion keep on advancing your legs 
with fast, short, powerful steps (on 
a broad base and knees working 
high) sliding the shoulder up the 
thigh to the crotch using your head 
and the legal spread of your arms 
to assist you in keeping contact. 

(Continued on page 48) 





Coach Drew is a graduate of Bates 
College and Springfield College, 
where he participated in football, 
baseball and track. Before coming 
to Alabama as End Coach and Track 
Coach in 1931, he had coached at 
Trinity College (1920-24), Birming- 
ham-Southern College (1924-28) and 
University of Chattanooga (1928- 
1930). 


He is a veteran of both World War 
I and World War II. In the recent 
conflict, he served at the Naval Air 
Station, Miami, Florida; Naval 
Flight Preparatory School, Natchi- 
toches, Louisiana, and at Saipan, 
where he spent eight months as Di- 
rector of Fleet Recreation. 


He returned to Alabama as End 
Coach and then jumped to Univer- 
sity of Mississippi for one year as 
Head Coach before returning to 
’Bama as Head Football Coach this 
year. He is a hard worker with a 
keen sense of humor and is popular 
with players, alumni and_ rival 
coaches. Among the great ends he 
has coached are Don Hutson, “Bear” 
Bryant, Jim Walker, Ralph Gandy, 
Hal Newman and Holt Rast. 
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They'll go at top speed 
longer in basketball shoes 


with 66 
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No wonder so many coaches specify basketball shoes with ““P-F’”’! “P-F” is a special, 
patented, built-in feature that increases your team’s “‘staying power,” guards against flat 
feet, provides safe, correct, comfortable foot support. Every coach knows just how im- 
portant these things are to his team. And remember, ‘‘P-F”’ Basketball Shoes are made 


only by B. F. Goodrich and Hood Rubber Company. Look at these Plus Features: 


1. Molded tan, non-marking, positive-grip outsoles, 

2. Sponge cushion insoles and heels. 

3. Extra quality army duck loose-lined, ventilated uppers. 
4. Ventilating eyelets. 





* 
“P-F means Posture Foundation 





1. This rigid wedge keeps the bones ofthe foot in 
their natural, normal position. 


2. This sponge rubber cushion protects the 
sensitive area of the foot. 


TRADE MARK 











Specify basketball shoes with “P-F” exclusive with B. F. Goodrich and HOOD RUBBER CO. 
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Profit by Your Mistakes 


By JOHN BARNHILL 
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Head Football Coach, University of Arkansas 


bees football teams that are 
beaten lose the game themselves 
rather than being beaten by their 
opponent. Mistakes are more preva- 
lent in a football game than any 
other game and anything we can 
do to eliminate them is highly de- 
sirable. Errors are miscues that give 
the other team a touchdown or 
chance to score they normally would 
not have had or did not earn. 


Statistics show that football play- 
ers are a little more prone to make 
an error when they first go in the 
game. This means that we must see 
that the team is cool and collected 
when they start the game and that 
all substitutes that go into the game 
are in a frame of mind that is con- 
ducive to their best effort. No two 
teams should be handled the same 
along this line and it is necessary 
to handle individuals differently. In 
some instances, it is best to go into 
the city where the game is to be 
played early and have a certain 
amount of fanfare in order to get 
the players in the proper mental 
attitude for the game. Other games 
it is necessary to slip into the city 
the morning of the game. The ner- 
vous tempo of the team depends 
entirely on the types of individuals 
that are on the team and this varies 
considerably. For instance, I re- 
member one boy that was starting 
his first college game and was found 
asleep in his dormitory room one 
hour before the game. Other boys 
in the same circumstance would not 
be able to sleep for two nights before 
the game. 

Many errors are caused by teach- 
ing in the negative rather than the 
affirmative. We should always, when 
possible, teach a football player 
what to do rather than what not to 
do. Many times you have heard a 
coach say, “Now don’t kick that 
ball to a certain player,’ and it 
would have been much better if he 
had told the player to kick to a 
certain man or men. Many times 
a coach will spend too much time 
on the field teaching the player 
how not to take his position, how 
not to make a certain block, how 
not to make a tackle, rather than 
how these things can be done cor- 








Coach Barnhill is a graduate of 


University of Tennessee where he 
was All-Southern guard. After 
graduation in 1928, he coached three 
years at Bristol, Tennessee, High 
School before returning to Tennes- 
see as freshman coach. He was made 
line coach at Tennessee in 1935 and 
was named head coach and athletic 
director in 1941 when Coach Ney- 
land entered the service. In his two 
years as head coach at University of 
Arkansas, he has made the Razor- 
backs a power to be reckoned with 
in the Southwest. 





rectly. The worst time for this mis- 
take to be made is when you are 
making a substitute. The player is 
nervous and is likely to remember 
only part of what he is told. Several 
times quarterbacks have been told 
during a game not to call a certain 
play and they later call that play be- 
cause it had been called to their 
attention by the coach. They do not 
remember the details of the state- 
ments and every suggestion is likely 





to be used in the affirmative. 
In some cases, it is possible to use 


‘mistakes and bad performances to 


a good advantage. For example, the 
motion picture of the game on Sat- 
urday may be analyzed and errors 
pointed out to the individual players. 
But, remember, this is visual train- 
ing and is at a time when there is no 
stress or strain causing a certain 
amount of excitement. Football play- 
ers are somewhat like the youngster 
that did not believe the stove was 
hot until he had burned his hand. 
Every mistake should be handled 
in a way that it will be most im- 
pressive. However, you should never 
let this side of the issue overshadow 
the possibility of pointing out the 
correct way of doing a thing. Point- 
ing out good plays and instances 
when, if a play had been done a 
certain way, a long gain or touch- 
down would have resulted, or if 
you happened to be on defense, 
where a long gain or touchdown 
could have been avoided. Even in 
this case, you must strive to bring 
out the correct way of doing things 
and good plays, because if one is 
not careful the mistakes are so ob- 
vious that the entire time will be 
spent looking at bad performances 
instead of a majority of the time 
looking and talking about the correct 
way of doing things and good per- 
formances. 


Another way of improving your 
situation is by making a close study 
of past performances of your play- 
ers. Some players make more mis- 
takes in small games and some make 
more mistakes in your large games 
where the chips are down. A flashy 
ball player sometimes will cloud 
your thinking as he will, over a 
period of time, hurt the cause more 
than he will help and you may be 
better off by playing some boy that 
does not look too good but does not 
make very many costly errors. To 
sum up the entire situation, every- 
thing should be done that is possible 
to make your opponent earn every 
point they place on the score board. 
The above being true, you will sel- 
dom get beaten very badly and oc- 
casionally you will beat some team 
that you are not supposed to. 
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¢ « « AMERICA’S NO. 1 BASKET BALL pee 


NEVER “just another sneaker,” 
“All Star” canvas basketball shoes 
originally were designed and built 
especially and exclusively to meet the tough 


PY Pg Nok 
* oa 


WHY “ALL STARS” LEAD 
THE COURT PARADE 





@ lightweight, minimizing fatigue grind of basketball play. Keeping pace with the 
@ Double-strength toe guard prolongs wear : < , 
@ Full extra cushion insole combines with cushion vastly faster game, All Stars” have been con- 


heel and comfort arch support to safeguard = : ’ Ie 66 ” 
diatiies bone telblits stantly improved. You'll find today’s ‘‘All Stars 
High peg top gives perfect ankle support better than evér ... in fit, in comfort, in the 
Reinforced eyelets won't pull out sy: : : 
ili 
Foot-form last provides perfect fit ab vlad take the grueling punishment of 
Non-marking, molded outsole means positive modern court battles. This season, when you 
non-slip traction on all _ ‘ ; 
types of Moors tell your outfitter, ‘Converse ‘All Star’ shoes, 
of course,’”’ you’ll have ordered the finest basket- 


ball shoes Converse has ever produced. 


CONVERSE 
Chuck Jeuflor 
ALL STAR 


BASKETBALL SHOES 


e®@ee29? 





Basketball’s Big Book just off the press. 56 color- 

ful pages crammed with pictures, stories, facts 
and figures of the 1946-1947 season. Hundreds 
of teams; thousands of players; nation's leading 
scorers; authentic All-American selections; 
Converse-Dunkel ratings for all college teams. 
Ask your distributor for a copy. Basketball 

coaches and athletic directors may obtain 

@ free copy by writing direct, using school 












CONVERSE RUBBER COMPANY 


MALDEN 48, MASSACHUSETTS 
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Backfield Fundamentals 


By COVINGTON McMILLAN, Clemson College 


(Editor’s Note: This is the 
first in a series of two articles 
by Coach McMillan. In the next 
installment, he will discuss run- 
ning, passing and punting.) 


OOTBALL is a most unnatural 

game. The acts must be re- 
peated many times before they be- 
come second nature. The funda- 
mentals are the tools of a football 
team. The glamour boys on the team 
must have good tools, and they must 
keep them sharp. There are two 
types of backfield men—the ball 
carrier and the interferer. Some- 
times you find a boy who is both; 
he is the ideal back. 


GENERAL 


1. Stance. It is important that all 
backs first take proper alignment 
before assuming a comfortable po- 
sition. The stances most commonly 
used are: (a) the crouch on three 
points, and (b) the semi-standing 
with hands on knees. In each po- 
sition, the feet are spread and ap- 
proximately parallel, with the 
weight of the body equally dis- 
tributed on the balls of the feet. In 
the crouch position, one hand is on 
the ground to aid in balancing. The 
elbow of the other arm rests on the 
knee with the palm of the hand up 
and relaxed. In both positions, the 
backs remain cocked and motion- 
less, with the exception of the man 
in motion, until the ball is snapped. 


2. Receiving the ball (a) Direct 
pass from center—the eyes are 
either focused on the ball or straight 
ahead until the ball is caught. All 
potential receivers must look in the 
same direction. The force, height, 
and lead on the ball are regulated by 
the size and speed of the back and 
the length of the pass. Usually short 
passes are the soft, floating type, 
while the longer passes have maxi- 
mum speed. The pass is caught with 
relaxed hands and immediately 
placed in the carrying position. 

(b) Indirect pass—double and 
triple handling of the ball behind 
the scrimmage line varies in ac- 
cordance with the type of offense 
used. Continually exercising the fin- 





A Clemson gridiron star of the 
1928-30 era, “Goat” McMillan spent 
four years coaching at Griffin, Ga., 
High School and three years at Fur- 
man University before joining the 
Clemson staff in 1937. Entering the 
Army in 1942, McMillan spent 6 
months in the South Pacific, with 
occupational duty in Korea and Ja- 
pan. He held the rank of Captain 
when discharged in 1946. He is, at 
present, backfield coach for the Tiger 
football team. 





gers of both hands by dropping and 
retrieving the ball before it reaches 
the ground will aid in making any 
exchange of the ball. This practice 
will enable the boy to automatically 
locate the “sweet spot” on the ball 
as well as develop the “touch” that 
is all important. There are no sub- 
stitutes for handling the ball. In 
teaching fullbacks to spin, unnatural 
movements and a different sense of 
balance are involved in the case of 
most boys. Different muscles are 
trained and continual practice is re- 
quired if perfection is reached on 
all plays. 


3. Starting. From a cocked posi- 
tion with eyes focused on the ball, 
the back, on a direct pass, either 
starts in the direction of the hole or 
fakes his intentions before going to 
the hole. Backs in a position at 
short distances from the center 
usually use the same footwork for 
all plays in the same _ sequence. 
Backs deeper than five yards usually 
take a cross-over step. The cross- 
over step is also faster for inter- 
ferers. Starting is distinctive to the 
individual and style of play, and 
quick, definite movements are re- 
quired. Regardless of the style of 
play, starting varies directly in re- 
lation to the timing and deception 
necessary. A maneuver may involve 
the footwork of a run, pass, or kick, 
or a combination of these. 


4. Carrying the ball. The ball is 
correctly carried when one end is 
placed in the palm of the hand and 
the other under the arm pit. The 


ball is carried on the side of the 
body farthest from the _tacklers, 
usually under the arm towards the 
side line the runner is nearing. The 
ball should be held by both hands 
when runner is tackled. 

To teach the carrier to hang on to 
the ball, place a column of two’s at 
arms length apart facing the run- 
ner; have a runner carry the ball 
through this row of hands and arms 
while pressure is exerted. Rotate 
the men, running them all through. 
Keeping the ball covered and con- 
cealed behind the line of scrimmage 
is more important than free wheel- 
ing. 


5. Ability to fall relaxed. Most 
kids will improve their ability to 
fall relaxed through scrimmage and 
experience. However, devote some 
time to tumbling exercises in warm- 
up drills and in the gym during in- 
clement weather. Several forward 
and backward rolls, along with a 
few cartwheels each day in early 
season, will give better control of 
the big muscles of the body, thereby 
teaching an individual to fall, tak- 
ing the shock away from knees and 
elbows. The ball carrier should be 
cautioned to pull his chin in and 
have a_bullneck when driving 
through the line or when being 


tackled. 


6. Faking. This is a deep subject, 
but the ability to make well-timed 
and well-executed fakes is a real 
asset in a boy. Every player, both 
on offense and defense, is required 
to make certain fakes. Spring prac- 
tice is too short and the fall period 
too brief for getting perfection on 
all the fakes that are necessary. 
Blocking would improve faster, and 
more powerful deception would be 
attained if definite periods of prac- 
tice were devoted to the purpose of 
faking. Many of the fakes require 
coordination that is not natural, but 
with continual repetition, muscles 
and reflex action can be developed. 
Faking will pay greater dividends 
by telling the player once and then 
have him do the movement a thou- 
sand times, rather than telling him 
a thousand times and letting him do 

(Continued on page 51) 
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UNITED SYATES RUBBER COMPANY 


SERVING FHROUGH SCIENCE 


feet in adtion 
Find Ema 


SUPPORT 













SPEED 


CAGER—A solid, speedy 
shoe designed for basketball 
—laces to toe for firm sup- 
port through the whole foot. 














with Championship Keds 


The power that drives through to win the game—the stamina 
your team needs to make an extra goal—often comes from 
alive, untired legs and feet—feet in Keds. 







SHOCKPROOF 
ARCH CUSHION 


Keds Cushion Arch, famous for years, cradles every turn 
and twist of the foot in action, as though part of the foot itself. 
It actually moves with the foot. 

Traction soles, built for lightning quick get-away, or on-a- 
dime stops, relieve foot muscles of over-work, offset shock. 

And in Keds, you'll notice the tops have a slanting cut— 
non-binding — you'll notice the smooth insides that don’t chafe. 





Only Keds Have All These Features: In every way, your team of winners needs Keds. 
e Scientific Last, allows full toe play 
e Slanted two-piece tops; no binding 
e Smooth inside construction Us 
e Balanced toughness throughout one 
e Traction soles; non-marking 
e Pull-proof eyelets © 
e Wash clean with soap and water AEG. U.@. PAT, OFF, 


They're not Keds unless the name Keds appears on the shoe. he SH06 ot Champions 
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§ eos element of surprise, or the 
unexpected, has often played 
its part in the planning of offensive 
and defensive football. This is prob- 
ably more effective in high school 
and prep school ball than in the 
college and professional leagues. 
I make a distinction between the 
high school and the prep school. 
The unexpected, I believe, has an 
even larger percentage of success 
in prep .chool ball than in the “A” 
class high school leagues. I do not 
mean to infer that the “A” class 
high school boy is a better football 
player than the prep school boy. He 
just has more opportunities to pre- 
pare for the unusual. The high 
school program, with its two or 
three weeks’ summer football camps 
and spring practice, programs which 
we have been unable to fit into the 
prep school plan, give the high 
school coach and player more time 
to prepare for the unexpected. Many 
prep school teams, if they play more 
than an eight game schedule, open 
their season within two to three 
weeks after the first day of practice. 
Many prep school teams are limited 
to a practice session of an hour and 
a half in duration four days in week. 
Very often fifty percent of the boys 
reporting to a prep school coach 
have never been seen before by the 
coach and have never seen each 
other. This is a real problem which 
the high school coach does not have 
to face. All of this is a little off the 
subject, I admit, but with the grow- 
ing attitude of “boycott the prep 
school team”, which is becoming 
prevalent among many high school 
organizations, I could not let this 
opportunity pass without express- 
ing the opinion of many prep school 
coaches who sincerely wish the high 
school would be a little more tol- 
erant when we seek a place on their 
schedule. i 
Now back to the subject. Throw 
something unusual, even though it 
may be extremely unorthodox, at 
boys with only one, two or even 
three years’ experience, and you 
will begin to see uncertainty, be- 
wilderment, and even confusion as 
a result in the change from the 
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CHANGING DEFENSE 


By HARRY MILLIGAN 
Athletic Director & Head Coach, 
Darlington School 











Coach Milligan was born a Ten- 
nessean, reared a Georgian and was 
graduated from Georgia Tech. After 
serving six years as athletic di- 
rector of the Webb School, Bell 
Buckle, Tennessee, he went to the 
Darlington School, Rome, Georgia, 
where he has been the past seven 
years—three years as assistant coach 
and four years as athletic director 
and head coach. He was vice- pres- 
ident of the Mid-South Coaches’ 
Association 1945-46 and _ District 
Director Georgia Athletic Coaches’ 
Association 1946-47. 





normal. : 

Several years ago I was watching 
a very closely contested game be- 
tween two high school teams - “A” 
and “B”. The first half ended with 
no score. In the second half, Team 
“A”, which had been playing a 
normal 6-2-2-1 defense, suddenly 
shifted into a 4-4-2-1, making the 
shift as shown in diagram #1. 

Diagram # 1 

The guards dropped back to be- 
come backers-up, the tackles shifted 
in and became guards, the ends 
became tackles and the backers-up 
became secondary ends. This sudden 
change so confused team “B” in their 
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offensive assignments that a close 
game was turned into a complete 
rout. 

On a similiar occasion in a game 
between two prep school teams, 
“A” on first and second down keeps 
using the old double cross illustrat- 
ed in diagram #2 in their defensive 
play. 
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Diagram #2 


The right guard pivots on his 
right foot and smashes wide over 
the tackle territory. The right tackle 
takes a quick very short step back- 
ward with his left foot and charges 
off his left foot behind the guard 
into the guard hole. This same ma- 
neuver is executed by the left end 
and left tackle. The left end smash- 
ing at a 30 degree angle into the 
tackle hole and the left tackle cross- 
ing behind the end to cover wide. 


It took team “B” a quarter to 
work this one out. They were never 
able to overcome the seven point 
lead gained by team “A” during 
their perplexity. 

On a certain Saturday several 
seasons ago a weak Darlington team 
was scheduled to play a very strong 
high school team. The parley had 
us doped to lose by forty points. 
With everything to gain and nothing 
to lose ve tried this one. Our op- 
ponents san from the single wing 
with untlanced line. If the set was 
to the right we set our defense as 
shown in diagram #3. 


Diagram #3 


The left tackle shifted well out- 
side the strong side end. The backer- 
up on the strong side moved into 
the gap between the tackle and guard 
and positioned himself one yard 
back. The center lined up head on 
with the offensive left guard from 
2 to 3 yards back. The right side 
back pulled up to within ‘seven 
yards of the line and remained out- 
side his right end. 


The end and backer-up on the 
strong side keyed off on the block- 
ing back. When the blocking back 
moved to his right the backer-up 
smashed through the opening be- 
tween defensive tackle and guard. 
The left end drifted to cover wide 
and watch for flat passes. If the 
blocking back moved to his left, 
the end and backer-up played a 
normal defense. The defensive lef: 
tackle keyed off on the wing back. 
If the wing back blocked him he 
fought to close the outside hole. If 
the wing passed him up he tried to 
delay the end in case it were a pass 
and protected the inside hole. If 
the wing back reversed behind the 
line, the tackle played for inside 
spinners or reverses. When the shift 
was to the left this same procedure 
was executed by the right tackle, 
right end and center. 

We lost this one by six points and 
felt like we had won a victory. 


I remember a weak Tech team 
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that stopped a strong Alabama team 
by shifting into an eight-man line 
on first and second down. 

So far the discussion has been con- 
fined to defensive play. This ele- 
ment of the unusual has its pay-off 
in offensive play also. I will not 
go into details, but will just men- 
tion a few offensive tricks which we 
have used, or had used, against us. 
In this field we might list the split 
line, the spread play, the quick 
line-up, the hidden ball, the man 
in motion, and the good old sleeper 
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play. We all know what these things 
can do to our defense when not 
included in the scouting report. 
So my advice to us high school 
and prep school coaches is as fol- 
“Don’t be afraid to follow 
the hunch to use the unusual, even 
though it is not found in the book. 
We are usually dealing with boys of 
one, two and three years’ experience. 
Boys who can still be placed in the 
class of the inexperienced. If well 
executed, it is not often that the 
unexpected will backfire. 
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1948 OLYMPIC PROSPECTS 


. (Editor’s Note: This is the 
second in a series of articles 
on the 1948 Olympics. In the 
September installment, Mr. 
Griffin discussed the follow- 
ing events: 100-yard dash, 
220-yard, 440-yard, 880- 
yard, 1 mile and 2 miles—or 
their metric equivalents.) 


120-yard Hurdles 

Again it looks as if the United 
States dominates the hurdles in the 
1948 games, as they have in most of 
the previous games. The outstand- 
ing hurdler in the world today is 
Dillard, of Baldwin-Wallace, N. C. 
A. A. Champion at 14.1 seconds and 
A. A. U. 110 meter Hurdles Cham- 
pion at 14 flat. He also has a 13.9 
mark to his credit. Other fine hur- 
dlers are Dixon, U. C. L. A., 14 flat; 
Porter, of Northwestern, Big Nine 
Champion, 14 flat; Scott, of Arkansas, 
the old Navy footballer, 14.2; Con- 
nor, of Bradley, at 14.2, and Cum- 
mins, of Rice, at 14.2. 


400 Meter Hurdles 


As we all know, the 220 yard 
hurdles event is not held at the 
Olympic games, but instead the 440 
meter hurdles is one of the prin- 
cipal events. Again the United States 
seems to be in good shape in this 
event. Dillard could double in this 
event, as he has the speed to run 
the 220 yard hurdles in 22.3 seconds, 
a new record. Even if Dillard does 
not try this race, Smith, of USC, and 
Los Angeles Athletic Club, at 52.3, 
should hold his own with anyone 
in the world. 

Other good men in this event are 
Kirk, of Pennsylvania, at 53.1; Ault, 
of Missouri, at 54.5; Ross, of Eliza- 
beth, N. J., at 54.8; Nelson, of N. Y. 
A. C., at 55.2; Bigley, of the Naval 
Academy, at 55.3; Boren, of San An- 
tonio A. C., at 55.4; Cochran, of Los 
Angeles A. C.; Hofacre, of Min- 
nesota; and Cones, A. A. F. 


Discus 


Coming to the field events, Amer- 
ica is again in the driver’s seat. In 
the discus, Fitch and Gordien should, 
and will, hold their own with any 
in the world. Other good discus 


By GEORGE GRIFFIN 





George Kadera, of Texas A. & M.., 
candidate from the southwest in the 
discus event. 


throwers are Sheehan, of Missouri, 
with 163 ft. 9% in., and Kadera, of 
Texas A. & M., with 162 ft. 7 in. In 
addition to these, ten other men have 
done 154 feet or better this year. 


Javelin 


For the first time since the start 
of the Olympic games, the United 
States can challenge the Finns in 
this event. Seymour, of Los Angeles 
A. C., should be well up with the 
Finns, as his new American record 
of 248 ft. 10 in. is a good throw in 
any league. 

Other good men are Biles, the old 
“Cal” star, with 236 ft. 5% in.; Grote, 
of Nebraska, with 210 ft. 4 in.; Pick- 
art, Los Angeles A. C., 215 ft. 4 in.; 
Held, of Stanford, with 212 ft. 10 in.; 
Likens, of San Jose, with 210 ft. 
3 3/5 in.; Yexra, of California, with 
210 ft. 2 3/5 in. 


Hammer Throw 


In the hammer throw, Bennett, of 
Brown, with 180 ft. 11 in. should be 
in the money. Felton, of Harvard 
and the T. & F. Club of Philadelphia, 
with 12 ft. 5 ins. and Fisher, of 
Harvard, with 172 ft. 5 in., are the 
top notch men in this event, while 
Burnham, of Dartmouth, at 167 ft. 
10% in., Maugher, of Utah Aggies, 
and Styrna, of New Hampshire, with 


165 ft. 9 in., should be considered. 
Shot Put 

The Shot Put is liable to bring 
some surprising marks from the Rus- 
sians, as they have two or three men 
doing over 54 feet. We have five men 
who have done 54 ft. or better this 
year—Fonville, of Michigan; Thomp- 
son, Los Angeles A. C.; Wasser, of 
Illinois; Gordien, of Minnesota, and 
Mayer, of N. Y. U. These five men 
carry the shot putting burden ably. 


Broad Jump 

America continues to produce 
sterling broad jumpers, the leader 
this year being Steele, another col- 
ored boy, with a hop of 26 ft. 6 in., 
which is just under Owen’s world 
record. 

Other good jumpers are Wright, 
of Wayne University, with 25 ft. 
9% in.; Lacefield, U. C. L. A., at 24 
ft. 8%4 in.; and Johnson, Michigan 
State, at 24 ft. 7% in. In addition, 
we have eleven other men who have 
done over 24 ft. 

Weight Throw 

One event that we do not see in 
the South is the 56 lb. weight throw, 
but it seems to be an event that the 
United States will dominate during 
the 1948 Games. The Olympic rec- 
ord in this event is 36 ft. 1114 inches. 

(Continued on page 47) 





Harrison Dillard, of Baldwin-Wal- 
lace College, Berea, Ohio, outstand- 
ing hurdler in the world today. 
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Tips on Punting 


By ROY FRENCH, Football Coach 
Andrew Jackson High School, Miami, Florida 


HERE are many types of plays 

in the game of football, but I 
believe the punt is the most impor- 
tant play. 

A punt is made by a player drop- 
ping the ball and either he or an- 
other player, kicking it before it 
touches the ground. 

Almost any player can acquire ac- 
curacy and fairly good distance in 
punting by practice and study of 
form, but the great punters are 
born, not made, and no amount of 
training and practice can make a 
great punter out of a player who 
does not have a natural ability to 
kick. This natural talent can be 
greatly developed by _ coaching, 
training and practice. 

Great care should be stressed up- 
on the athlete not to kick too much 
or too long in early season as he 
may develop a sore leg just as a 
baseball player develops a sore arm 
by overwork. 

A punter should not try for dis- 
tance the first two weeks of prac- 
tice but work on form and accuracy 
and getting the leg in condition. 

There are two types of punts, the 
spiral and the end over end. The 
spiral punt is kicked by placing the 
ball slightly to the right of center 
of the shoe (right footed kicker). 
The ball must be perfectly balanced 
on the foot. The ball should be held 
as far away from the body as pos- 
sible, directly in front of the kicker’s 
foot, with one hand on each side 
of it. The rear side of the ball is 
held with the right hand, the thumb 
crossing over to the top of the ball, 
with the fingers extending along the 
right side of the ball. The left hand 
holds the left forward side of the 
ball, opposite to the right hand. This 
position makes the forward point of 
the ball point slightly to left. In let- 
ting the ball go, the left hand is 
released and the right hand stays 
on the ball until it is laid on the 
instep of the kicking foot. Do not 
drop or throw the ball at your foot. 
As the ball is placed on the instep 
of the foot, it should be about two 
and one half feet from the ground. 
The toe of the kicking foot should 
be extended and depressed and the 





Coach French received his B. S. 
degree in Education from Warrens- 
burg State Teachers College, War- 
rensburg, Missouri and his M. A. 
degree from Greeley College of 
Education, Greeley, Colorado. After 
coaching 18 years in North Kan- 
sas City High School, North Kansas 
City, Missouri, he came to Miami 
Jackson High School as head football 
coach. He won the football cham- 
pionship of the Big Ten Conference 
in 1946. 





leg should swing mostly from the 
hip and little at the knee, bringing 
the foot forward with a quick snap, 
as the leg is straightened at the 
instant of contact. The punt should 
be followed out with the leg as 
far as possible and the body should 
bend slightly back in order to get 
the full weight of the player in the 
kick. At the instant of contact of the 
foot and ball the foot should be 
swung a little to the inside with 
toe extended. This will give the 
spiral twist on the ball. As soon 
as the ball leaves the kicker’s foot, 
he should yell out “short,” “right,” 
or “left” according to the direction 
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and distance the ball is traveling. 

There are several methods of kick- 
ing but the writer prefers the one 
step and a half. The kicker stands 
with his kicking foot slightly ahead 
and takes one half step forward for 
balance as he recieves the ball from 
center; then he takes a full step with 
the left foot and the ball is kicked 
with the right. The kicker can get 
his punt off very quickly in this 
manner, with plenty of power and 
kick from eight yards back .of the 
line of scrimmage. 

The punter should never give 
the snap signal with his hands for 
the ball to be passed, as this allows 
the defensive team to charge on that 
signal instead of having to watch 
the ball. 


The punter should be given plenty 
of practice in punting with players 
rushing at him trying to block the 
punt, so that he will be accustomed 
to game conditions. 

A punter who can kick fifty yards 
in practice with no one hurrying 
him, but who gets off only an oc- 
casional good kick in the game is 
of little value to the team. A con- 
sistent punter of less distance would 
be more valuable in the game. 

A good practice drill we use for 
our punters and centers is to have 
them eight yards apart or their 
normal kicking distance. Five yards 
in front of the center we put a 
defensive player, and at the snap of 
the ball, he charges in to block the 
punt. If the punter is getting his 
kick off in time it will not be blocked. 
This drill teaches the center 
to get the ball back fast and the 
punter to kick under game condi- 
tions. Above all things, the punter 
must not take his eyes off of the ball 
until it leaves his foot. 

A coach should work a great deal 
in trying to develop accuracy in 
kicking out of bounds. We spend 
a lot of time in kicking at helmets 
placed ten yards apart across the 
field. It is easier for a right hand 
kicker to kick out of bounds on 
the right side of the field. In at- 
tempting to kick out of bounds on 
the left side of the field, the ball 
has a tendency to roll back in bounds 
and across the goal line because of 
spiralling to the right. If a kicker 
wishes to kick out of bounds, he 
should point his left foot in the 
direction of his target. The whole 
body should face the direction of 
the target at the instant his foot 
meets the ball. Remember, accuracy 
pays big dividends. This requires 
practice but do not overwork the 
kicking leg. 
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1947 FOOTBALL 
CODE 


By H. V. PORTER, Secretary 
National Federation of State High School Athletic Associations. 


HE 1947 football publications 

give detailed comments con- 
cerning all sections which are dif- 
ferent from those of last year. This 
is especially true of the 1947 Foot- 
ball Player Handbook. The new 
football picture “Football By-The- 
Code” shows excellent illustrations 
of some of the changed provisions. 
Here is a brief summary of changes 
from last year which have given 
rise to pre-season questions. 

2-21-2: The term “impulse”, as 
used in the rules, has its ordinary 
dictionary meaning in all cases other 
than the two listed exceptions. The 
term is never used anywhere on 
the field except in connection with 
the goal line. It is not used in con- 
nection with the end line or the 
sideline. Ball is considered to have 
been forced across goal line by the 
player who did the forcing, except 
for the two listed situations. Ex- 
ception (a) covers situations includ- 
ing the one in which a kick is 
touched in flight and caused to 
rebound back over goal line. 

Play—K1 kicks from his own end 
zone. Kick is high and comes down 
near 10 yard line where R attempts 
to catch kick but muffs it or he 
deliberately bats it. In either case, 
ball goes across goal line from the 
force of the muff or bat. Ruling—if 
the dictionary definition of “im- 
‘pulse” were taken, the impulse 
would be by R. But according to ex- 
ception (a), the impulse in this 
situation is still considered to be 
the kick. Of course, the batting 
of a kick is a foul and the offended 
team has the privilege of taking the 
penalty. 

This setting aside of the diction- 
ary definition of “impulse” applies 
only when the loose ball is muffed 
in flight. If the loose ball touches 
ground before it is muffed or batted, 
then Official must decide whether 
the loose ball might have gone 


over the goal line even if it had not 
been muffed or batted. 

2-27: SHIFT now includes certain 
cases where only one player moves 
to a new position. This applies to 
any player who takes a position on 
the line and then moves to a new 
position. After such movement, the 
snap must be delayed by at least 
one second after the new position 
has been taken. This gives the de- 
fense a reasonable chance to modify 
their formation. It is assumed that 
there will be more such changes 
than in previous years because the 
center, guard or tackle is now per- 
mitted to drop to a position behind 
the line and become a back for a 
given play. Some coaches may 
choose to alternate a halfback and 
a tackle. This gives a linesman a 
chance to carry the ball and may 
provide rest for a halfback who 
tires from running with the ball. 

A linesman who moves from a posi- 
tion on the line may not be in motion 
when ball is snapped. The only ex- 
ception is where such player is 
five yards behind the line at the 
snap. Under such circumstances, it 
is assumed that the 5 yard retreat 
gives the defense sufficient time to 
size up the situation. 

3-5-1: The liberal substitution rules 
which permit a substitute to run on 
the field whenever ball is dead 
have proven to be popular but a 
number of complex situations have 
been introduced. In the ordinary 
substitution, Al replaces A6 and A6 
immediately moves toward the side- 
line on which his team’s bench is 
placed. If he does not reach the 
sideline before the ball is snapped, 
it is an infraction but the play is 
allowed to go through, i. e., ball 
does not remain dead. However, 
there are certain illegal substitutions 
which would create a bad looking 
situation if the Referee were pro- 
hibited from blowing his whistle 
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immediately. One of these is the 
situation where a team may have 
12 men on the field. This is always 
a case of having 11 players and one 
non-player. This non-player may be 
on the field for the purpose of par- 
ticipating. Such a situation arises 
when there are 12 men in the huddle. 
If the official notes this, he should 
immediately. blow his whistle and, 
even if the whistle should be blown 
too late to prevent the snap, the 
ball: still remains dead. This case 
differs from the ordinary substitu- 
tion in which a replaced player is 
trying to leave the field in time but 
is unable to do so. In the latter case, 
the non-player is not an “intended 
participant.” This gives the Referee 
certain discretionary powers and 
prevents situations which would 
look bad if he were prohibited from 
stopping action. 

Another one of the illegal sub- 
stitutions which becomes illegal as 
soon as it occurs is that where more 
than two teammates enter with the 
intention of replacing an excess 
number of players. This b.comes a 
foul as soon as the excess number 
of players enters and it is not neces- 
sary for the official to wait until 
the snap. 

In all cases of illegal substitution, 
if a foul is called, the clock is 
stopped and, under those circum- 
stances, any number of substitutes 
may enter. If a team desires to send 
in more than two substitutes, they 
may buy their way in at the ex- 
pense of loss of 5 yards. 

4-4-1-3: The note under this item 
is new but is merely provides cover- 
age for procedure which has been 
common. Many fouls, such as off- 
side and man in illegal motion, 
occur at exactly the time the ball 
is snapped. The foul is not before 
the snap nor after it. It is always 
simultaneous with the snap. As far 
as spot of enforcement for such 
foul is concerned, this is always the 
spot of the snap or free kick, hence, 
enforcement is the same as if the 
foul were one between downs. The 
note is necessary because lack of 
coverage would make such a foul 
come under a foul during a run 
and, if enforcement were by general 
rule, penalty for a foul by the of- 
fense behind the basic enforcement 
spot would be enforced from the 
spot of the foul. This would be 
contrary to customary procedure 
which makes the spot of enforce- 
ment for offside or man in illegal 
motion at the spot of the snap 
rather than at the spot where the 
player was located at the time of 
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the foul. 

6-6-1: When a player desires to 
attempt a fair catch, he is expected 
to make it clear to officials and op- 
ponent that a fair catch is to be 
made. To remove any doubt about 
this, the rules require that he not 
only raise one arm at full length 
above his head but that he also 
wave the hand sidewise while arm 
is so extended. The rules are now 
quite specific in outlining the pro- 
cedure in case an invalid signal 
is given. The fact that a signal is 
not valid does not permit R to 
advance the ball. 
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There are a few cases where the 
ball may be advanced after a signal 
has been given. This right exists 
if the ball is muffed and strikes 
the ground and it also exists if K 
touches the kick. In the latter case, 
R has a choice of accepting penalty 
for fair catch interference or of 
recovering the ball and advancing. 

Play—K1 kicks (free kick or from 
scrimmage). R1 signals for fair catch 
but muffs. Ball strikes ground and 
is recovered and advanced by R1 or 
R2. Ruling — Legal advance. For 
most snap infractions which occur 
at the time of the snap, play is 
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allowed to proceed. However, this 
does not apply to illegal acts by the 
snapper. 

8-1-2: Whenever the snapper vio- 
lates any part of Article 2 (such as 
moving his feet or lifting the ball 
for the snap), the referee is author- 
ized to blow his whistle immediate- 
ly. Even if he does not blow in time 
to stop action, the ball still remains 
dead. Any subsequent activity is 
action with a dead ball. If in this 
subsequent action with a dead ball, 
there should be an act such as hold- 
ing, the act is ignored since the usual 
form of holding is illegal only if it 
eccurs while the ball is in play. If 
such holding or if any other act is 
of an unsportsmanlike nature, such 
as unnecessary roughness, it is a 
foul. In that case, the snap infrac- 
tion and the latter foul are both 
between downs and they are ad- 
ministered as a double foul in ac- 
cordance with Rule 4-3-2-b. There 
are a few cases in which a foul, 
such as offside, is followed by an- 
other foul. This too is treated as 
a double foul in accordance with 
the note under Item 2 of 4-3-2. 

8-1-4: This gives coverage for sit- 
uations in which A may attempt 
to draw B into the neutral zone. 
It applies to players in the line 
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who make a practice of making a 
sudden motion to lead B to believe 
the ball is being snapped. It applies 
primarily to action other than step- 
ping forward. If Al steps into the 
neutral zone, it is usually encroach- 
ment rather than a violation of 
Article 4. However, since. the ball 
remains dead for both cases, it does 
not make any difference whether 
it is called encroachment or false 
start. The provision is not meant 
to cover ordinary cases where a 
linesman may step back to a posi- 
tion one or more yards behind the 
line. If this is done without an 
obvious attempt to make it appear 
that it is a snap movement, the 
official will take no action. But, if 
the movement is such as to simulate 
the same movement which accom- 
panies the snap, the official has 
discretionary authority to penalize 
the same as he would for encroach- 
ment. He will use the same judgment 
in connection with backward or 
sidewise movement as he has used 
in the past in connection with 
charging into the neutral zone. 
8-2-4-2: How liberal should offi- 
cials be in connection with the loca- 
tion of the quarterback when he 
does not receive the snap? A couple 
of years ago, the rule was changed 
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to permit one player to be less than 
one yard behind the line. At that 
time, it was thought best to place 
rigid limits on the position of this 
player. More recently, events have 
shown that no particular damage 
can be done if such a player is at 
one side of the snapper. If this 
player is within arm’s length of the 
snapper, so that any part of his 
body is behind any part of the foot 
or arm of the snapper, officials 
consider the position legal. In ac- 
tual practice, it is almost impossible 
for a player to be less than a yard 
behind the line and still behind a 
linesman unless he is in such an 
awkward position that he loses his 
effectiveness. About the only reason 
for any limitation is to aid the 
official in determining whether the 
player is meant to be on the line 
or behind it. A yard is a very short 
distance in the congested line area 
‘and, in nearly every case, the 
player is a yard behind the line 
unless he is attempting to play a 
line position. 

8-4-2: Slight changes in the kick 
rule now bring the return kick 
under the same provisions that 
govern a kick from scrimmage. The 
only difference is that a return kick 
occurs after team possession has 
changed during a down and the line 
(through the spot of kick) which 
corresponds to the line of scrimmage 
is not established until the kick is 
actually made. If it is kept in mind 
that the yardline through the spot 
of kick becomes a new scrimmage 
line for determining rights of K 
and R, the procedure for a return 
kick is the same as for a kick from 
scrimmage. If K recovers their kick 
behind this new line, they are per- 
mitted to advance. Any touching of 
the kick behind this line is ignored. 
In advance of this line, right to 
recover and advance and right to 
touch the kick are the same as if 
the new line were a scrimmage line. 


Play—B1 intercepts a forward pass 
on his 30 and immediately punts 
the ball back. This kick is: (a) 
high in the air so the wind catches 
it and blows it back behind the kick- 
er where B2 recovers and advances; 
or (b) is touched in advance of the 
kick by B2 and is then recovered 
by the opponent farther down the 
field. Ruling—(a) Legal advance 
since kick was recovered behind 
the line (spot of kick). (b) Oppon- 
ents may choose to keep the ball 
where recovered or to take it at 
the spot where it was touched by 
B2 (first touching). 

8-4-6: A kick which rebounds back 
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into the kicker’s end zone is a live 
ball and its disposition is determin- 
ed by whether the kick was the im- 
pulse which sent it there or whether 
a new impulse was added after the 
force from the kick was spent. To 
aid officials, the question of impulse 
hinges on whether the possible new 
impulse is given while the kick 
is in flight or after it has touched 
the ground. Any muff (including 
touching or accidental kick) of a 
kick in flight is disregarded as far 
as impulse is concerned. In such 
cases, it is assumed that the im- 
pulse is the kick. But, if the kick 
strikes the ground and if it is clear 
that the ball would not have re- 
turned to the end zone without the 
subsequent muff, then Official will 
rule that the muff is a new impulse. 
In case of doubt, he will call the 
kick the impulse. 

Play—K1 receives snap in his end 
zone and punts. The kick is high 
and comes down on Kl’s 10. It 
bounces several times and is almost 
at rest on the 10 when Rl attempts 
to pick it up but scoops it into the 
end zone where K falls on it. Ruling 
—Touchback, since impulse was by 
R. 

9-4-l-a: Under current rules, it is 
theoretically possible to score a field 
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goal from a return kick. This is a 
remote possibility but it could be 


done by a drop kick after the kicker 
has intercepted a pass or caught:a 
punt or recovered a fumble. It may 
now be stated that a field goal may 
be scored by any legal drop kick. 
A place kick is not permitted on 
the return kick because it would 
be practically impossible to take the 
time to hold the ball in such a sit- 
uation and, even if it could be done, 
ball holder would be in a dangerous 
position. 

Supplement: All material in the 

supplement of the rules book has 
been brought up to date and ma- 
terial will be of value to coaches and 
game administrators. 
RELATED PUBLICATIONS: To 
supplement the rules book, the 
following publications and pictures 
will be helpful: FOOTBALL PLAY 
SITUATIONS—FOOTBALL PLAY- 
ER HANDBOOK—FOOTBALL OF- 
FICIATING MANUAL—THE MO- 
TION PICTURES “FOOTBALL UP- 
TO-DATE” AND “FOOTBALL 
BY-THE-CODE.” 
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PASS DEFENSE 
(Continued from page 20) 


this pass defense will vary. It is the 
variations that you must figure out 
to suit yourself. 


Fundamentally, we teach our 
halfbacks and safety men how to 
play against the single wing or the 
T formation. Don’t tell the safety 
man that on one week he is going 
to be responsible for this and the 
next week you are going to play 
him over here to protect the half- 
back. Our backers-up will vary de- 
pending upon the defense. 
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For instance, if we are playing 
a tight six where we have our ends 
in pretty close, we know our back- 
ers-up are going to be conscious 
of the flat as soon as the pass shows. 
However, we do not want him run- 
ning into the flat the minute a pass 
does show, or chasing wing backs 
right from behind. He should go 
out slowly and get depth. You can 
not play flat zones close, for if you 
do you put pressure on your half- 
backs and that isn’t good. 

That is what we consider the sec- 
ond stage of teaching pass defense. 
We practice this about ten minutes 
a day, three or four times a week, 
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or about the same as we do for the 
other. 


In our third stage, we apply the 
fundamentals of our previous drills 
in a game of touch football. In this 
game, the four backs, two ends and 
the center are used on each side 
and we play as in a regular game. 
Players touch or shove each other 
and the offensive team uses an 
occasional running play. It teaches 
the man handling the ball the po- 
sition of the other men. 

Every week on Monday and Fri- 
day we play touch football for an 
hour. Enthusiasm is very essential 
here. The boys must play as if they 
were playing in a real ball game, 
and the coaches frequently get in 
and play with them. If you don’t 
throw the ball a lot, you are not 
going to have a good pass defense. 

The year we started using the 
T formation we neglected our touch 
football drills and our pass defense 
suffered. Now, once a week for 
thirty minutes we have a scrim- 
mage with nothing but pass defense 
stressed. 

During this scrimmage we tell 
the passer to occasionally throw the 
ball into the defensive man’s 
hands, We like to get him used to 
the idea of intercepting it instead 
of thinking that it is someone else’s 
ball. This makes them interception 
conscious and the drill helps to in- 
still that interception spirit. 

For the running pass we rotate. 
The safety man goes over and lets 
the halfback cover. The halfback 
drops back and becomes half a 
safety and half a halfback. 

The question of whether or not 
a man should bat the ball down is 
frequently asked. At Georgia Tech 
we always play for interceptions. 
When the halfback is out of posi- 
tion, the man behind him catches 
it. This holds true even on the 
fourth down. The two halfbacks are 
reminded by the quarterback what 
down it is and they play for an in- 
terception. As safety man, he is 
back there telling them what to 
do, what to look for and how much 
yardage to make. That is his job. 

We do not defend against a but- 
tonhook. On the goal line we play 
closer. If a receiver comes down 
the field fast, turning around, the 
defense should try to come up and 
hit him in the small of the back. 

(Continued on page 52) 
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THE LINE ON OFFENSE 
(Continued from page 18) 


quires that the feet be spread a lit- 
tle wider than the shoulders. The 
toes should be pointing almost di- 
rectly forward, one hand should be 
on the ground, the head should be 
fairly erect, chin close to neck and 
chest, one foot, either right or left, 
may be some six to eight inches fur- 
ther from the line of scrimmage 
than the other. The hand on the 
side of the rear foot should be on 
the ground, arm slightly bent at the 
elbow, the other hand or forearm 
resting above the knee. The shoul- 
ders should be horizontal and square 
with the line of scrimmage, the hips 
should be slightly lower than the 
shoulders. The legs should be coiled 
under, both to keep them out of the 
way and to give sustained driving 
power in whatever direction one 
may move, but the lineman should 
not squat so low that he has to lift 
his hips before he can start run- 
ning. 

Theories differ concerning the 
stance of the lineman as it pertains 
to which foot he should have closer 
the line of scrimmage. Some coach- 
es prefer every lineman to have back 
the foot which is closer to the ball. 
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Others prefer every lineman to have 
back the foot on the side to which 
the formation is strong. Some ex- 
cellent coaches, who use the unbal- 
anced line, believe that on a right 
formation the number 6 lineman, 
counting from 6 to 10 beginning with 
the short side tackle, should have 
his left foot forward, number 8 his 
left, number 9 his left, and number 
10 his right, and the reverse in each 
case on a left formation, which is 
to say, that each lineman should 
have his foot back on the side to 
which he will more often pull out 
for interference. Other coaches with 
similar ideas, but who pull the num- 
ber 9 guard as a rule for interfer- 
ence on strong side plays, issue the 
same instructions except that num- 
ber 8 should have his strong side 
foot forward. This is because, in 
this case, number 8 usually pulls to 
the short side — on reverses. 

Other things beirig equal, the last 
would appeal to me. My observa- 
tions, however, lead me to feel that 
practically every lineman has a 
strong natural preference for having 
one foot forward as compared with 
the other, and that there are but 
few men who can learn to start 
equally well from both stances. 
Moreover, once a man has learned 
good form in pulling out, I believe 
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that he can pull just as fast to the 
side of his forward foot as to the 
other and that he can do much bet- 
ter from his natural stance, no mat- 
ter which foot is forward. I advise 
each lineman to use the stance from 
which he can handle himself the 
better, rather than handicap him by 
fitting him to the pattern that I 
might like. If I should restrict our 
linemen to such a pattern it would 
mean that each must master two 
stances because we swing our entire 
line around, with each individual 
in the same relative position, when 
we shift from a right to a left for- 
mation. 

Above all, the lineman should give 
no indication by his eyes, head, po- 
sition, movements, or gestures as to 
his intentions. Pointing by a line- 
man is more serious than pointing 
by a back. Frequently the back is 
going in a direction other than that 
of the play, and if the opponents 
follow him they will be drawn out 
of position, but it is only rarely that 
the lineman does not block or move 
with the play, and so one pointing 
lineman is enough to give the en- 
tire offense away. To avoid point- 
ing is not easy or simple. It requires 
training and concentration, and the 
ability to do so is a distinguishing 
mark of the finished player. 
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..-Essential Today --"” 


. because this now famous O’Shea U-CLOTH warmup 
garment is recognized in athletic circles as one of the finest 
and longest-wearing garments manufactured. It’s popular 
because it is the finest in use today. It’s made of all-wool 
yarn, closely knit to retain the warmth generated by a 
player in his pre-game workout—a feature that’s popular 
with coaches and athletes everywhere! 


O'SHEA KNITTING MILLS 

A Division of Wilson Sporting Goods Co. 

1860 NORTH WILMOT AVENUE 
CHICAGO 47, ILLINOIS 
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FUNDAMENTALS 
(Continued from page 17) 


ning an offense or defense, as well 
as execution. 

There might be some team that 
on a certain Saturday won a game 
due to the exceptional ability of 
some of their men. Then there might 
be the other type that wins due to 
the fact that Lady Luck smiled at 
the right time. But in the final an- 
alysis it is the team that man for 
man is well-conditioned, is well- 
drilled in the simple fundamentals, 
and that executes perfectly both its 
simple and complicated plays, that 
comes out ahead. 

Now the essence of football is 
BLOCKING and INTERFERENCE. 
No matter how clever the ball car- 
rier may be, he cannot advance 
with the ball unless the opponents 
are blocked out of the way. So we 
can say that the object of offense 
is to clear up the path of the run- 
ner, and whether it be a_ brush- 
block that interferes with a would- 
be tackler or a body-block that 
sends him reeling, it must be 
done perfectly. A ten-year-old can 
run a hundred yards with ease if 
he has no obstacles in his course. 
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Similarly, mediocre ball carriers 
will gain ground consistently with 
a team of great blockers ahead of 
them. For this reason, the backs 
should be chosen for their ability 
to block and interfere as well as 
carry the ball. 


It is only natural that coaches in- 
terested in the success of their 
teams are going to play their best 
men. If some star player does not 
make the team, it is due to the fact 
that he is weak in some department 
of the game other than in his spe- 
cialty. For example, an end who is 
a great pass-receiver, a_ tailback 
who is a great punter, or a wing- 
back who is a great runner, may be 
altogether useless at some particular 
stage in a game if their particular 
talents are not called for and they 
do not possess the knowledge of 
and the ability to execute blocks. 


Nor is good blocking confined only 
to the backfield, The linemen must 
also be a set of good blockers. They 
may be called upon to pull out of 
the line and drop back and block, 
they may have to pull out and run 
interference, or they may be 
called upon to go through and 
block off the secondary defense in 
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addition to blocking and charging 
in the line. Then on all plays, it 
boils down to this—block, charge, 
and interfere are basic duties for 
every man except the ball carrier. 


Here are what I consider five 
MUST offense fundamentals by po- 
sition: Tackles and guards—1. Block 
the ends; 2. Block in the line, 
either with a check block or a drive 
block; 3. Trap block; 4. Drop back 
to protect the passer; 5. Charge 
through to block in the secondary. 

Centers—1. Block tackles and 
ends either in or out; 2. Block the 
linebacker, the halfback or the 
safety man in the secondary; 3. Drop 
back to protect the passer; 4. Prop- 
erly center the ball; 5. Block the 
man in front of him or on his nose 
(either in the “T” formation or the 
single wing.) 

Ends—1. Block tackles and end 
either in or out; 2. Charge through 
to block in the secondary; 3. Drop 
back to protect the passer; 4. Check 
block in the line; 5. Be an expert at 
faking to get open for passes and 
be capable of receiving passes. 

Backs—1. Block ends and tackles; 
2. Block in the secondary; 3. Pro- 
tect the passer; 4. Trap block; 5. 
Protect the punter. 
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ATHLETIC SHOE CO. 


CAMBRIDGE, MASSACHUSETTS 









leather basketball shoes with 
those form fitting tongues, built- 
in arch supports on fine lasts 
and Hyde's superior non-skid 
suction soles give you longer 
playing comfort. 

Here's where good footwork 
means high scores. That's why 
Hyde-crafted shoes will help 
your team win. 


linings. 


pockets. 


. Yellow-back Kangaroo 
with reenforced leather 


@ 2. Outside counter 


FOR NON SKI SPEED 


HYDE 
FOOTBALL 
SHOES 


@ 3. Web stayed through- 


out for no stretching. 
@ 4. Telescopicclinched eye- 


HYDE lets. 
@ 5. Full bend outersoles. 
BASKETBALL @ 6. Reenforced shank 
stitching. 
SHOES @ 7. Goodyear Welt con- 
struction. 
Hyde's light, snug fitting, all @ 8. Hyde's new patented 
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1948 OLYMPIC PROSPECTS 
(Continued from page 36) 


We have two men throwing over 36 
feet at this writing and they should 
improve. These men are Budd, of 
the Shore A. C., and Berst, of N. Y. 
A. C. Budd has done 36 ft. 74 in. 
this year and Berst won the Na- 
tional A. A. U. with a toss of 36 ft. 
41% in. Other good men are Dreyer, 
of N. Y. A. C., and Bennett and Gus- 
kind. 
Hop, Step and Jump 


We now come to an event that the 
Americans have not won since 1904 
—the Hop, Step and Jump. None of 
our men specialize in this event and 
as a result this is the easiest event 
for someone to make the team. To 
show our lack of good men in this 
event, we have only to look at the 
Olympic record of 52 ft. 5% in. 
which is held by Tajima of Japan. 
Our Nationals were won by Beckus, 
of Los Angeles A. C., with a mark of 
45 ft. 11% in —7 feet under the rec- 
ord. Our best jump this year is 46 
ft. 5% in. also by Beckus. Other 
men in this event are Robertson, of 
San Antonio A. C.; Albans, of Bir- 
mingham; Passy, Ganslen, Theriot 
and Gerdardt. 


Pole Vault 


The Pole Vault has been won by 
the Americans at every Olympic 
game but one since the start in 1896, 
France turning the trick in 1906. To 
illustrate the improvement, we only 
have to look back to the first win- 
ner and see that Hoyt, of U. S., won 
this event with a jump of 10 ft. 9% 
inches. This, compared with Mea- 
dows’ record breaking jump in 1936 
of 14 ft. 3% in., seems ridiculous. 
Of course, Wamerdam has done over 
15 ft. on numerous occasions since 
and it is hoped that he can compete 
in 1948. The best jump of 1947 was 
by Smith, of the Olympic Club, with 
14 ft. 7% in. Morcom is another 
good man and Meadows has done 
14 ft. himself this year. Surveying 
our chances in this event, we find 
that there are 12 men who have 
done 14 ft. or better this year, so 
the competition of the Pole Vaulting 
squad will be terrific. 

This completes all of the track 
and field events except the Relays. 
No doubt, we will again be the team 
to beat in the 400 and 1600. For 
example, the San Antonio A. C. set 
a new national record in the 400 this 
year, running this event in 40.9, 
which compares favorably with the 
Olympic time for this event. Of 
course, the 400 team will not be 
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made up entirely of San Antonio 
men, and as a result, we should do 
even better in this event. In the 
1600, we are liable to have trouble 
with the British, due to the fact that 
McKinley will probably represent 
the Empire, and if he does, they will 
be hard to beat. Since the inclusion 
of these events, they have been won 
by either the United States or 
Britain. 


Epitor’s Note: To be eligible for the 
American Olympic team, one must 
be a citizen of the United States. The 
team is selected on the basis of merit 
without regard to race, creed or 
political affiliation. 





TEAM UNIFORMS 


DIRECT FROM MANUFACTURER 


Get Quality at a Price! 
Buy direct and save! 


Finest materials, superior 
workmanship, new colorful 
styles. 


NEW CATALOG FREE 


Scores of bargains — 


Equipment, Uniforms, 
Award Sweaters, Jackets, 
Letters, Emblems, Pins, 
Medals, Pennants, etc. 


Write today for Catalog E 





INWOOD SPORTING GOODS CO. 
4425 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 33, N.Y. 
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* POSTCRAFT x 
Athletic Timers 


AVAILABLE NOW 





Designed and Manufactured hy 





Knoxville, Tennessee 


® Electric Clock operated from the field 

@ Telephone system from sidelines to 
operator in booth operating electrical 
figures of SCORE, QUARTER, DOWN 
and YARDS-TO-GO 

® Neon footballs indicating team in pos- 
session of ball 





BRING YOUR STADIUM UP TO DATE 
WITH ONE OF THESE MODERN TIMERS 








Write for particulars and prices. 














These Products Sold by Leading Sports Stores . 





BOSTON ATHLETIC SHOE COMPANY 
(Basco Athletic Shoes) 


BUNNY KNIT SPORTSWEAR COMPANY 
(Award Shaker Knit Sweaters) 
DAYTON RACQUET COMPANY 
(Dayton Steel Tennis & Badminton Racquets) 
DOMINION CHEMICAL COMPANY 
(Neatshu & Neatsfoot Compound) 
FISHER-SMITH ARCHERY 
(Juvenile—Tournament & Hunting Archery) 


GOLD BRAND PRODUCTS 
(Gold Brand De Luxe Golf Balls) 
H. HARWOOD & SONS, EST. 1858 
(Official Baseballs & Softballs) 
MARSHALL CLOTHING MFG. COMPANY 


(Gamemaster Sportswear) 


PITT PRODUCTS COMPANY 
(Hebby Buttons with School Names & Colors) 


GEORGE A. REACH COMPANY 
(Finest Athletic Leather Goods) 





P. O. BOX 1316 











JACK WADDELL & SONS 


Manufacturers’ Representatives 


Office and Display Room: 125G Sixth Ave., North 


NASHVILLE, TENN. 
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“Your Specialists In Sports” 


dw 


yf 
as 
©" SPORTS, INC. 


FORMERLY 
DUNLAP SPORTING 
GOODS CO., INC. 


Complete Equipment 
For All Sports 


138 CARONDELET ST. 
New Orleans 12, La. 
MAgnolia 5891 


“It Pays To Play” 














See McGregor's 
Back to Campus Ensembles 


NEW SPORTSWEAR DEPT. 


More Room @ More Merchandise 


ZACHRY 


85-87 Peachtree Street 
Atlanta, Ga. 
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BLOCKING TECHNIQUE 
(Continued from page 28) 


Illustrations: 

1. Position of contact. 

Trying to move an opponent in 
the direction as shown in the ac- 
companying diagram. The feet are 
represented by the dots, contact on 
left shoulder. (See diagram 1.) Noi 
as shown in diagram 2 nor as in 
diagram 3. No matter which way 
opponent moves, keep lined up and 
moving solidly into him (this means 
you cannot blindly apply your power 
in one direction — you may have to 
change direction some.) You are 
trying to move man in direction 
shown by the arrow in diagram 4. 
He starts to move away from you 
to the right (diagram 5). If you 
charge blindly he will break loose. 
You must adjust your position and 
direction this way, as represented 
in diagram 6. 

2 (a) Sideblock as a follow-up to 1. 

(1) Suppose in your approach 
you missed solid contact with your 
left shoulder (either a clean miss 
or sliding off.) Now if you just keep 
on driving you will shoot right by 
your man. You must catch his body 
with your inside leg, and stay on 
your feet, applying the upper part 
of your body to your opponent with 





@ More Service 
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as much force as possible, working 
your left leg just as you did in the 
shoulder block, but advancing your 
right leg further and to the side 
some and from this position continue 
driving your opponent. 

3 (a) Reverse block as follow up 
to 1. 

(1) Suppose in the approach you 
missed proper contact by having 
your head in position represented 
in diagram 7 instead of as in dia- 
gram 8. Now you would not have 
enough body surface to prevent op- 
ponent slipping off to the right. Keep 
your head where it is but pivot your 
body and legs to the right without 
losing your feet and from this po- 
sition keep on applying pressure 
and keep on working your body 
and legs around opponent. 

4. Single shoulder block in semi- 
open (Wingback for example block 
tackle in.) Only difference from 
Number 1 is that you have to take 
several steps before making con- 
tact (and it must be remembered 
that your opponent may move, too.) 
This increases the difficulty in mak- 
ing solid contact. In case of a miss, 
Number 2 or 3 should be used as a 
follow-up. 

5. Single pghould block in the 
open (Quarterback for example, 
blocking the end out). Main differ- 
ence from Number 1 is that you will 
be in a normal running position 
before you make contact. That means 
that your initial contact is about 
crotch high. Another difference is 
that your opponent is in a looser 
position, making an accurate shot 
with your shoulder harder. You 
should use extreme care that if you 
miss with the shoulder, Number 2 is 
your follow-up and not Number 3, 
although if you get on the wrong 
side you must use Number 3. 

6. Double shoulder block: 

(1) Approach as if you were 
going to ride opponent 
straight back on your right 
shoulder. In the _ block 
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drive ahead just hard 
enough to hold contact. 


(2) Same as single shoulder 
block only work right foot 
around faster since you 
have support on your left 
and for this same reason. 
you can increase your 
recklessness. 


Always remember this in double 
shoulder blocks: the man on the side 
toward which you are taking man 
is the post; the other man the hard, 
reckless driver. 


7. Blocking to protect a forward 
passer. 


In the line: here you can make 
opponent commit himself first; but 
you should not merely stand in his 
way. You must put on an aggres- 
sive block. Out of line: get set in 
position on the logical line of move- 
ment of your opponent. As he gets 
close to you you must go after him 
and put on a very aggressive block. 


THERE ARE NO _ PASSIVE 
BLOCKS IN FOOTBALL. 

If you know: (1) The basic prin- 
ciples of the technique in block- 
ing; (2) What result you must ac- 
complish; (3) Be determined and 
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aggressive; you will never be far 
from wrong when you combine 
these three. Most football candi- 
dates can acquire the ability to 
block. 

Most football blocking failures are 
caused by one of the following: (1) 
Tipping off what you are going to 
do; (2) Letting your legs trail rather 
than having them under you with a 
wide base giving you balance in all 
directions; (3) Forgetting to keep 
moving into your opponent using 
your legs as powerful propellers; 
(4) Failing to move quickly to the 
point of the block: (a) A little 
jostling may throw you off; (b) A 
mere mental hazard may slow you; 
but unless you are definitely tackled 
you can always move where you 
want to on a football field. (5) Try- 
ing to just get by instead of putting 
everything you have into every 
block; (6) Not knowing what to do; 
(7) Working your body in wrong 
direction when opponent is fightinz. 

If you practice properly — know 
what to do — give it 100 per cent ef- 
fort, you can block. 
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LISTEN COACH! 


A WINNING TEAM 
DESERVES THE BEST 


The quality is up! — 
But the price is down 


Kahnfast Satin Warm-up Jackets 


No. SJ—Heavyweight Kahnfast satin—Kasha 
lines—set in sleeve—slash pockets—contrast 
color—solid or two tone heavy weight cotton 
knit trim on collar, cuffs and bottom—snaps 


or buttons. 
$9.45 ea. 
All Colors Available—Immediate Delivery 


BASKETBALL UNIFORMS 


No. RJBT—Medium weight Lustrous Rayon 
reinforced plated yoy Jerseys—con- 
trast color neck & arm trim. 
$1.95 ea. 


No. BS—Kahnfast Satin Basketball pants— 
with full cut large swinging hip pads— 
rustproof buckles—contrast color side ayd 


bottom braid. 
$2.95 ea. 
All Colors Available—Immediate Delivery 


The above can be had with striped barber - 
inserts. Details on request: samples and 





Write for complete confidential school 

price lists of our ATHLETIC APPAREL 

— AWARD SWEATERS — CHENILLE 
& FELT LETTERS, ETC. 


THE GREENE COMPANY 


175 FIFTH AVENUE 
NEW YORK CITY 10 
NEW YORK 
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AIR-DRIED AND SEASONED —s0 they stay perfect longer. Arkansas Travelers. 


keep true for top performance. 


~ 


NEW FINISHING PROCESS —to give the bone-rubbed feel and finish every 


professional wants. 


PROFESSIONALLY PERFECT —in design, stock, and manufacture. Only the finest 
second growth straight-grain Southern Cane Ash is used. 


PRICES ARE PEGGED —during the 1947 season. We're keeping prices down 
because of improved production and lots of well-seasoned ash. 


AT BETTER DEALERS EVERYWHERE 


Southwest MANUFACTURING CO. 


P.O. Box 2339 
LITTLE ROCK 
ARKANSAS 


America's Finest Baseball and Softball Bats ARKANSAS TRAVELER Fine Auninum Outboard and Fishing Boats 
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Baseball and Softball Bats 
With the Bone-Rubbed 
Feel and Finish! 

























representative's 


ALABAMA 

W. A. May & Green 
23 South Court 
Montgomery, Ala. 
Thoss Sptg. Gds. Co. 
76 Dauphin St. 
Mobile 
ARIZONA 

Warren Brock 

56 N. Court Ave. 
Tucson 
ARKANSAS 

Arkansas Sptg. Gds. Co. 
25 S. Duncan St. 
Fayetteville 
CALIFORNIA 

Ben Lubic 

805 Echo Ave. 
Fresno 
FLORIDA 

Ernest Carmichael 
Pompano High Sch. 
Pompano 
GEORGIA 

H. M. McLendon 
900 First Ave. 
Albany 
ILLINOIS 

Keenan Sptg. Gds. Co. 
514 Main St. 
Peoria 
INDIANA 

Mr. George Ashworth 
Wiley High Sch. 
Terre Haute 
LOUISIANA 

Johnny Lynch’s 
Dunlap Sptg. Gds. Co. 
138 Carondelet 

New Orleans 
MISSOURI 

Amco Sptgs. Distbr. 
1006 Olive St. 

St. Louis 
MASSACHUSETTS 
Robert Boyd 

2 Carlton Ave. 
Dalton 
MICHIGAN 

Alpena Sptg. Gds. 
104 North Second St. 
Alpena 

Mel Aussicker 

115 N. Jefferson Ave. 
Marshall 
NEW YO 

Max Felerski 

7 Ramona Ave. 
Buffalo 


425-31 NIAGARA ST. 








OUR REPRESENTATIVE WILL BE 
CALLING ON YOU SOON TO 
DISCUSS YOUR EQUIPMENT RE- 
CONDITIONING NEEDS FOR 

THE COMING SEASON 


When MARBA’s representative does 
call on you, please 
what he has to say. He will explain 
to you exactly why you should make 
your plans NOW for the recondition- 
ing of all your equipment as soon as 
the season is over. Football gear and 
other equipment become easy prey 
to mildew and moths. Mud and dirt 
start rotting and deteriorate equip- 
ment when it is not in use. Take our 
sound advice and 
plan ahead to have MARBA recondi- 
tion your equipment immediately at 
the end of the playing season. 


” 


“lend an ear’ to 


If you desire a representative 
immediately, kindly contact 
the one nearest you. 


Vern G. Volland 
73 Richmond Ave. 
Buffalo 
Larry Thompson 
(Sales Mgr.) 
425 Niagara Street 
Buffalo 
NORTH CAROLINA 
Faul & Crymes Inc. 
415 South Tryon 
Charlotte 
Johnson & Lambe Co. 
118 Salisbury St. 
Raleigh 


OHIO 

Steubenville Sptg. Gds. 
147 S. Fourth 
Steubenville 

Richard Banks 

Banks Sptg. Gds. Co. 
Athens 

Thomas B. McFarland 
1119 Bryson St. 
Youngstown, Ohio 
Glen B. Taylor 

216 Northe St. 
Caldwell 

Robert W. McGlenn 
3425 Highview 
Cleveland 
OREGON 

Frank Busher Supplies 
115 S. W. Pine St. 
Portland 
PENNSYLVANIA 

Mr. Lewis E. Peterson 
382 Beatrice Ave. 
Johnstown 
TENNESSEE 

Athletic House 

522 Gay St. 
Knoxville 
TEXAS 

C & S Sptg. Goods Co. 
2120 Guadalupe Ave. 
P. 0. Box 697 
Austin 
VIRGINIA 
Martinsville Sptg. Gds. 
25 Church 
Martinsville 
WASHINGTON 

Dahl & Sawyers 

709 Main St. 
Vancouver 
WYOMING 

Midwest Sptg. Gds. 


200 South Second St. 
Laramie 


MARBA WNC, 


ATHLETIC EQUIPMENT RECONDITIONERS 


BUFFALO 1, N. Y. 
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Physical Education 
for Boys 


By GENE JORDAN 
Director of Boys’ Physical Education 
Ysleta High School 


HE BOYS’ PHYSICAL education 

program at Ysleta High is or- 
ganized so that the classes. may take 
full advantage of the year-round 
good weather. Approximately 85 
per cent of the classes may be held 
in the open air. 

The yearly curriculum is com- 
posed of eight major units, mainly 
touch football, soccer, volleyball, 
boxing, basketball, stunts and tumb- 
ling, track and field, and softball. 
These units last four weeks each, 
including the use of each second 
Friday for minor sports such as 
badminton, tennis, horse shoes, ping- 
pong, and bar work. The carrying 
out of each unit according to daily 
work is planned ahead of time. A 
typical daily lesson in basketball 
might call for mass calisthenics for 
loosening-up purposes, practice of 
fundamental skills and techniques, 
and a short game between teams. 

A physical examination is given 
each boy when he enters a P. E. 
class. Any defects are noted, and a 
plan of correcting these defects is 
carried out by the staff in coopera- 
tion with the physician and school 
nurse. Health, behavior, and accom- 
plishment are considered a vital part 
of the curriculum. The means be- 
hind this are lectures, demonstra- 
tions, movies, and examples. 

The staff, in addition to the doctor 
and nurse, is composed of one full- 
time instructor and two part-time 
instructors, all qualified by college 
training and experience to carry out 
the different phases of the program. 
The physical plant consists of a 
gymnasium, lecture-room, playing 
field, stadium, and locker and shower 
rooms. 

One unit deserving special men- 
tion is boxing, because it was re- 
quired for the first time last year of 
all boy P. E. students. The aim of the 
unit was to teach better coordination 
between eye, mind, and body move- 
ment rather than to let two boys put 
on gloves and slug it out. Oppo- 
nents were selected on the basis of 
age, weight, height, and experience, 
and enthusiasm reached a new high 
under the watchful eye of the in- 


structor. The climax came when a 
series of matches was put on for an 
approving student body. 

Also, an experiment was carried 
on in the form of panel discussions 
composed of joint classes of boys 
and girls. They discussed mixed 
types of recreation and allied sub- 
jects. The success of these discus- 
sions assured them a permanent 
place in the yearly curriculum. 





FRONT COVER PHOTO: The 
front cover photo this month is that 
of Leslie Stamper, halfback on the 
Ysleta High School football team of 
Ysleta, Texas. He was second high- 
est scorer in District 4-AA of the 
Texas High School Interscholastic 
League last season. He was vice- 
president of his junior class. 





“‘Whatever the Sport We 
Furnish the Equipment’’ 
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DISTRIBUTORS FOR: 
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VOIT 
SPOTBILT SHOES 


GRANDVILLE AWARD 
SWEATERS 


all 


HARRY 
FINKELSTEIN 
COMPANY 


631-39 W. Bay, Cor. Jefferson 
JACKSONVILLE, FLA. 
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BACKFIELD FUNDAMENTALS 
(Continued from page 32) 


it only once. The boy should be 
trained to make the next best ma- 
neuver automatically provided the 
fake does not get results. For ex- 
ample, if the end fails to rush on a 
fake kick and screen pass play, then 
he should signal block and make a 
run for it. On certain check plays, 
better performance and greater re- 
sults are attained when only one or 
two players know what final action 
will take place. For example, a 
fake kick and run will go off better 
if the kicker withholds the informa- 
tion from the rest of the squad. A 
naked reverse will go better if per- 
formed in this manner. Try to give 
the ball carriers the idea that they 
can become the best blockers on the 
field; that blocking will be easier, 
and that they will go a greater dis- 
tance with the ball if they have 
movements in their bodies. It is 
very important that players who 
fake getting the ball should run and 
act like ball carriers. Just as soime 
people can make better music on a 
piano without an explainable reason, 
so it is with faking; but with aver- 
age boys, you can get fair aptitudes 
by having the acts repeated “over, 
and over, and over again, and again 
and again.” 
BLOCKING 

The success of all maneuvers in 
running, passing, and kicking is 
based on the proper execution of va- 
rious blocks. This phase of the game 
cannot be neglected and requires 


hours of tiresome work. Whether . 


blocking along the line of scrimmage 
or down field, it is a matter of angles, 
plus good form and coordination. 

1. To block the tackle with the 
end, the back should first step with 
the foot nearest the tackle in order 
to make quick contact without los- 
ing power; then execute a shoulder 
block by keeping the head up, shoul- 
ders square and tail low, taking 
short digging steps, dropping the 
knees a little at the moment of im- 
pact, and driving up as he pushes 
him in the direction he wants him 
to go. 

2. In protecting for the passer, 
take two or three quick steps toward 
the end, then slow up, get under 
control and let him come to you, us- 
ing his momentum to take him by 
the passer. A variation is to use a 
quick body block, knocking him to 
Mother Earth. 

3. In blocking for the kicker, take 
a few shuffle steps in order to shorten 
the distance and get into position 
to form a cup for the kicker. 
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Then either brace yourself, holding 
ground, or put your head in the di- 
rection of the block and execute a 
body block, digging at the moment 
of impact. 

4. In open field blocking, first, get 
in blocking position, getting close 
enough to shake hands with him. 
Throw a hand, depending upon the 
direction of the block, over and 
down to the opponent’s leg. This 
will force the man to reverse and 
snap his hips into the blocker. Block 
through the hands, not above or be- 
low. The head should be aimed in 
this block. The ball carrier and in- 
terferer should go towards the op- 
ponent, making him show first. 





“YES, We can repair your 
inflated goods” 
Basket balls Foot balls 
Soccer balls Volley balls 
Striking Bags 
LACED — LACELESS — MOLDED 
ALL HAND SEWN WORK 
Parcel Post or Express to: 

E. J. CLARKE 
1625 E. Darby Road 


P. O. Box 521 
Havertown, Penna. 


Send for our new catalog and price list 
“We do not repair rubber balls’ 
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COACHES! 


Instructors! 


These Sturdy 
PAPER 
;SLIPPERS 
Give 
Positive 


“ Foot Protection 
in LOCKER ROOMS, 
SHOWERS & POOLS 


Sani-Treads help 
prevent the spread 
of foot diseases. 
These are the 
original, 
tried-and-true, water-resistant 
paper slippers . . . used for 25 










years. Inexpensive; one size fits 
all. Send for samples and low 
prices. Sani-Tread Co., Inc., 1744 
Elmwood Ave., Buffalo 7, New 
York. 
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We suggest 


YOU ORDER BLEACHERS NOW 
for 1948 needs 





It now appears a certainty that raw materials will remain scarce 
during the first half of 1948 and it is our earnest advice that if you 
desire bleacher or stadiums, steel or wood, for use next year that you 


place your orders at the earliest possible moment. 


LEAVITT CORPORATION 


208 Griggs St. 





(Est. 1895) 


Urbana, Ill. 
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“Income up 29% 


in less than a 


year” 
says 
Ex-Coach 





Pedder adada 














And my income is still climbing,” 
reports Gilbert J. Knowlton, of Adams 
Center, New York, who gave up coach- 
ing less than a year ago, to become a 
Mutual Life representative. 

Like many other ex-coaches through- 
out the country, Mr. Knowlton has 
found personal satisfaction and financial 
security in selling for The Mutual Life. 
He says: 


“After teaching and coaching for 10 
years, | was looking for a permanent 
career that rewards effort and initia- 
tive. And I’ve found it in the life in- 
surance business. In addition to my 
increased earnings, ! find it is a most 
satistying experience to help. build 
financial security for other people.” 


You may have the qualifications 
necessary for success in this dignified, 
well-paying career—and you can make 
sure very easily! Simply send for our 
scientific Aptitude Test. The test may 
be completed in your own home... in 
30 minutes. A qualifying score makes 
you eligible for an excellent on-the-job 
training course, plus an income to help 
you become established. And the 
Mutual Lifetime Compensation Plan 
provides for liberal commissions, service 
fees and a comfortable retirement 
income. 

Many coaches have started on a great 
career by taking this Aptitude Test. 
Mail the coupon today. 


THE MUTUAL LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY of NEW YORK 


Alexander E. Patterson 
President 


GENTLEMEN: 
Please send me your aptitude test. 


34 Nassau Street 
New York 5,N.Y. 


Name 





Home Address. 
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PASS DEFENSE 
(Continued from page 44) 


We try to make the offensive team 
throw over our backers-up in the 
hope that we can tip the ball. 

The same defense is never played 
on two pass patterns. One time we 
cover the middle with two men and 
another time the end will be cover- 
ing the other flat, but the three deep 
men never change. They are re- 
sponsible for any deep men and for 
any touchdown pass.thrown in their 
zone behind them. 

I should like to stress one final 
point. That is, don’t change your 
pass defense too often, or the re- 
sponsibility of your men whether 
you are playing zone or man-to- 
man. Such constant changing is 
the worst thing a high school or 
college coach can do. 





VARIED PROGRAM 
(Continued from page 13) 

ers Council, class after-school man- 
ager, attendance at G. R. A. meet- 
ings, member of class team, school 
all-stars, school class champions, 
squad leader, participation in assem- 
bly program, individual sports per 
tourney game, including tennis, bad- 
minton, pingpong, and_ archery. 
After-school sports consist of soccer, 
speedball, basketball, tennis, table- 
tennis, badminton, volleyball, soft- 
ball, dancing, and tumbling. A lim- 
ited number of points may be earned 
by participation in activities outside 
the school such as bowling, skating, 
swimming, 
hiking. 

The association has sponsored sev- 
eral outings and social gatherings 
during the past year, including a 
swimming party, an all-girl dance, 
and a skating party. In evaluating 
the program we might use the words 
of Commodore Longfellow in saying 
that the students are “entertained 
hugely and educated gently.” 


LINE COACHING 


by TOM LIEB 
UNIVERSITY OF ALABAMA 


THIRD EDITION 


Newly Revised Text of Detailed Football 
Instruction on Line Play. Clearly illustrated. 
First hand information on the Line Play of 
the Notre Dame Formation and ‘‘T’’ Forma- 
tion. Information gathered from playing at 
Notre Dame and Twenty-five years of Coaching 
and Scouting. 





The only book on strictly Line Play avaii- 
able. Forty illustrations personally illustrated. 


Postpaid, $3.00 each 


TOM LIEB, Distributor 
Box K, University, Alabama 
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HOTELS of TOMORROW 


IN THESE 
CONVENIENT CITIES 


ALABAMA 
Hotel Admiral Semmes Mobile 


Hotel Thomas Jefferson 
Birmingham 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 
Hotel Washington. Washington 
INDIANA 
Hotel Claypool ...Indianapolis 
LOUISIANA 
Jung Hotel .. ...New Orleans 
Hotel DeSoto....New Orleans 


MISSISSIPPI 

Hotel Lamar........ «Meridian 
NEBRASKA 

Hotel Paxton...... ... Omaha 
NEW MEXICO 

Hotel Clovis ............Clovis 
OKLAHOMA 

Hotel Aldridge..... Wewoka 


SOUTH CAROLINA 
Hotel Wade Hampton 
Columbia 

TEXAS 
Hotel Stephen F. Austin Austin 
Hotel Edson Beaumont 
Hotel Brownwood. . Brownwood 


Hotel Cortez ...... El Paso 
Hotel Texas Fort Worth 
Hotel Buccaneer.... Galveston 
Hotel Galvez .. Galveston 
Hotel Jean Lafitte.. Galveston 
Coronado Courts... Galveston 
Jack Tar Court Hotel 
Galveston 
Miramar Court ...... Galveston 
Hotel Cavalier ..... Galveston 
Hotel Plaza........... Laredo 
Hotel Lubbock ...... Lubbock 
Hotel Falls ........... Marlin 


Hotel Cactus,.... San Angelo 

Hotel Menger....San Antonio 

Angeles Courts... San Antonio 
VIRGINIA 

Hotel Mountain Lake 

Mountain Lake 


Executive 
Offices 
Galveston 
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DEVELOPING THE PASSING 
GAME 


(Continued from page 22) 


handling the football. A soft finger 
tip contact is necessary for good 
handling, and the only case I know 
in which the player is compelled 
to touch the ball lightly is when he 
uses one hand. The point I always 
stress in such handling is that it 
looks sloppy when the ball hits the 
ground—how the player retrieving 
the fumbled ball looks like an old 
woman gathering in her ducks. 


Forward passing is good for play- 
ers in all positions. It will develop 
agility among the awkward boys, 
especially if it is done in such a 
way that they enjoy it. Guards may 
compete with tackles, halfbacks 
with fullbacks, in a friendly rivalry. 
The passer may be instructed to 
throw the ball behind the clumsy 
boy part of the time in order to 
have him pivot. In such case, if a 
contest of rivalry is on, the pass 
may be declared void and not 
count against him if entirely out of 
his reach. If he gets it, it may 
count as an extra one. Such work 
will serve the double purpose of 
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physical development and _ pass 
consciousness. 

I don’t think for a moment that 
the tackles and guards should be 
in line with halfbacks and ends re- 
ceiving passes. Nor do I believe the 
good passer should throw to men 
who are not apt receivers. A good 
passer cannot afford to gear himself 
to the average lineman. Good re- 
ceivers make good passers and 
good passers make good receivers. 
When the receiver goes after the 
ball with determination, and shows 
reasonable ability, you can bet the 
passer will do his part well. Just 
so when the receiver realizes that 
the ball is going to be somewhere 
within his reach and that it will be 
the kind of pass that can _ be 
handled, he will go after it in such 
manner that he will get many that 
would be out of reach of the aver- 
age receiver. But the endless chain 
can work in both directions. If the 
receiver feels that the pass will 
not be well thrown, he will be lack- 
adaisical in going after it; if the 
passer has the feeling that the re- 
ceiver will not put out that more- 
than average effort, he will not take 

(Continued on page 55) 
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Limit your bag of game to the : 
laws set forth by your state gov- oy 
ernment and cooperate with your A 
wild life commission in every way Sar G 
to conserve this valuable asset Sz \y 
- » - you and you alone can pro- - ‘ 
tect it. 










Procure your Hunting License 
from us...and select your 
sports equipment from the 
South's Largest Sporting 
Goods Dealer. MAIN 7137 








PAJAMAS 


Styled for Ease 








MASCULINE sleeping garments 
need not necessarily look like 
something made in a discouraged 
awning factory. Neither need they 
twist and bind and spoil your rest. 


You can prove this at Muse’s. This 
tall lad, for example, wears a brown 
striped effect from Knothe’s Ex- 
panso lines ($6.50). We have 
others by Manhattan and other fa- 
mous makers, to bring ease and 
good looks to the popular process 
of slumber. 


$4.65 up 


The Style Center of the South 
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When North Carolina played host to Georgia at 
Chapel Hill, Sports Publicist Jake Wade found himself 
trying to place 100 working newspapermen in a 60-seat 
press box. .. . Some of the scribes had to take seats in 
the stands. .. . The contest had one of the widest radio 
coverages of any game ever played in the South... . 
Five broadcasts originated from the stadium, including 
Harry Wismer on ABC and Red Barber on CBS. . 
Ace Parker, Duke’s new backfield coaching assistant, 
made the 1947 All-Piedmont League baseball team with 
the Portsmouth Cubs. . . . Eric (The Red) Tipton, 
William and Mary backfield coach, starred in the out- 
field with St. Paul of the American Association the 
past summer. ... 

FURMAN FOLLOWERS would not have been any 
prouder over the Purple Hurricane’s fine showing against 
highly-touted Georgia had Furman won the ball game, 
which it lost by 13-7. . . . The “moral victory” gave 
Furman football a shot in the arm... . The Duke-North 
Carolina battle, carded for Durham on Nov. 22, was 
sold out in July. ... A crowd of more than 50,000 is 
assured. ... Flucie Stewart, who produced winners in 
football, baseball and basketball at Appalachian State 
Teachers College, Boone, N. C., has succeeded Burton 
Shipley as head basketball coach at University of Mary- 
land. ... Stewart also is a general football assistant... . 

FRANK THOMAS, who gave up coaching for the 
athletic directorship at Alabama because of ill health, 
is nursing himself toward a comeback... . Thomas spent 
more than two months at Duke Hospital receiving treat- 
ment for a high blood condition. . . . His diet featured 
three meals of rice daily with fruit and juices. . . 
Nothing else. . . . “I never did like rice,” smiled Coach 
Thomas, “but I’m learning to like it.” ... In an interview 
with this scribe, Thomas, who is 48, expressed the hope 
that he would be able to return to the coaching ranks. 

. “Gosh, I’d hate to think I’m through coaching,’ he 
said to a question. .. . Dick Harlow, who took the same 
treatment for high blood at Duke this summer, resumed 
his post at Harvard when grid drills started. ... He 
and Thomas are thoroughly sold on the treatmenis. .. . 

PEAHEAD WALKER, in discussing Wake Forest’s 
upset of Tennessee in 1946, said: “There’s a day in the 
lives of all football teams when they can’t do anything 
wrong. Well, we had that kind of -day against Ten- 
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with 


JACK HORNER 
Special Staff Correspondent 


nessee.” .. . The Duke-N. C. State football game missed 
being called off by two days. ... When Freshman Full- 
back Don McCormick fell victim of polio, the entire 
N. C. State squad was put under a two-week quaran- 
tine. .. . It was up two days before game-time... . 
George Radman, Tar Heel backfield star under Ray 
Wolf, is the latest addition to the North Carolina coach- 
ing staff... . He was with Jim Tatum at Oklahoma in 
Lc ae 

BASKETBALL stole some of football’s headlines when 
Carl Wise, who coached Washington and Lee’s Generals 
to the Virginia State collegiate championship in his first 
year at the helm, accused American University of luring 
away two of his best players, Donald Hillock and Reggie 
Crockett, who scored over 500 points between them as 
freshmen last year. . . . American University also got 
Bob Negley, six-foot-four all-Southern Conference 
guard as a freshman at N. C. State last year... . Lau- 
rence Leonard has resigned the news bureau director- 
ship at William and Mary to accept the sports editorship 
of the Richmond News-Leader. . . . John Cox succeeded 
WANG. 5s 

RED BALLENTINE switched from The Citadel to 
South Carolina to do sports publicity for the Game- 
cocks. .. . Ed Storey quit the Charlotte Observer for 
the same duties at N.-C. State. . . . Bill McCahan, who 
pitched a no-hit, no-run game for Connie Mack’s Phila- 
delphia Athletics the past summer, turned the same 
trick in a college game while at Duke University. . . 
Buddy Worsham, younger brother of National Open 
Champion Lew Worsham, is a freshman at Wake Forest, 
where he plans to go out for the golf team next spring. 

. Young Worsham won the 1947 District of Columbia 
Junior championship. .. . 

GEORGE STIRNWEISS didn’t return to his coaching 
job at the University of North Carolina following the 
World Series. . . . He’s putting all his attention on a 
winter baseball school in Florida. .. . President Truman 
has definitely accepted an invitation to see his alma 
mater, University of Missouri, play Duke in Durham 
on Nov. 8... . The same afternoon N. C. State plays 
North Carolina at Chapel Hill, 12 miles away... . State 
moved the game to Chapel Hill because Carolina’s sta- 
dium doubles State’s seating capacity. . . . One of 
Davidson’s backfield candidates, Jake Wade, Jr., is the 
son of the University of North Carolina sports pub- 
licist. ... 

THE CONFERENCE basketball tournament is likely 
to return to Duke’s mammoth gym next March... . 
There’s little likelihood of the N. C. State gym, to seat 
13,500 persons, being completed in time. . . . Duke can 
seat 9,000 in its gym... . Secret practice football games 
were in style this fall... . North Carolina met Davidson 
and South Carolina in tuneups, William and Mary played 
Duke and Maryland, Duke faced Virginia Tech, ete. 

. No scores were released to the press on any of the 
secret tilts. ... 
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DEVELOPING THE PASSING 
GAME 


(Continued from page 53) 


proper care in making the pass good. 

A certain amount of passing 
without a defense is good. Both 
passers and receivers can concen- 
trate on doing their parts well if 
they don’t have to look out for that 
defensive man. Their job is only 
started, however, until they are able 
to work with a defensive setup. 
Very few, if any, days of passing 
practice should go by without the 
defense, especially after the season 
gets well under way. The defensive 
men need the work just as much 
as the offensive men. I should say 
that a third of the passing practice 
should be done against a defense, 
at least a secondary, for best re- 
sults. Just how much should be 
done against a charging line is hard 
to say until other conditions too 
lengthy to discuss here have been 
determined. The passer needs to 
learn maneuverability, to be able to 
concentrate on the receiver, yet to 
keep in mind the men who can in- 
terfere with his pass. The blockers 
need it and the defensive linemen 
need it, without doubt, but from 
the overall standpoint, the timing 
of the play can be done only 
through a full defensive setup. Af- 
ter all, good passers and good re- 
ceivers can’t make passes go unless 
they can fit them into a definite 
time and place pattern. That’s where 
the real zest for the pass comes in, 
s “Nothing succeeds like success.” 

Regardless of the amount of time 
and effort spent on the passing 
game, the most important factor is 
selling the passing game to the boys. 
If it appears to them just a neces- 
sary appendage because other teams 
have it, or just a means of getting 
exercise or killing time, then time 
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Atlanta, Ga. — Ma. 2736 
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spent on it is mostly wasted. Unless 
the work is done with a vision in 
mind and with a purpose that they 
are eager to fulfill, somebody is 
either doing a poor job of salesman- 
ship or he doesn’t have anything to 
sell. Any player can be sold on the 
touchdown pass, but the big selling 
vroblem is in the practice period, 
and that’s where the profit is really 
earned. 
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A GREAT NAME IN CLOTHING 
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Truck on the label. It is 
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AN OPEN LETTER TO THE UNIVERSITY 
OF TEXAS INTERSCHOLASTIC LEAGUE 
Dear Sirs: 

The purpose of this letter is to make a proposal that 
I think will benefit both the League and the profession 
I represent; but first let me preface my remarks with a 
few facts about the writer. First, I consider myself a 
friend of the League’s. Aside from a strong personal 
friendship with the personnel of the League’s adminis- 
tration, I am a strong admirer of the League itself and 
want to see it maintained at all cost. Secondly, I believe 
that my philosophy of education is in keeping with the 
fundamental principles of education. In other words, 
I am not interested in fostering an athletic dynasty that 
is not interested in the whole education of the child, 
Thirdly, I feel a strong obligation to my profession and 
want to see its status raised to the highest possible level, 
within that educational picture. 

Because of my friendship for you, I am becoming a 
bit alarmed at some attitudes of animosity that too 
many coaches are developing toward the League. There 
is a feeling of unrest and insecurity, which has de- 
veloped almost to the stage of distrust, that I know 
is not healthful. So long as this group was composed of 
a few soreheads upon whose toes the League has trod, 
I considered that normal for any administrative group; 
but as this snowball rolls down hill, it is gaining too 
much momentum to pass unnoticed. I will admit that 
within the past few months you have had some hard 
decisions to make — and that very factor is involved in 
the situation as it exists today. 

In view of the situation, I am proposing that some 
method be worked out whereby the coaching profession 
will have direct representation on the Advisory Council. 
I am too busily involved in the football season now to fill 
in the details, such as method of election, the number 
of coaches to be selected, etc., but once the idea that 
the coaches are due representation on a body of this 
nature has been recognized, we won’t argue too much 
about the details. In the present setup, there are three 
administrators (one from each class) from each region, 
making a total of 24 members. I was thinking in terms 
of adding a coach from each classification and increasing 
the number to 27. I am thoroughly convinced that the 
annual visit that Mr. Bedichek and Mr. Kidd have been 
making to our coaching school has been of considerable 
value in the relations between the two groups. We have 
invited you and given you recognition. That is all that 
we want. There is too much of a feeling among the 
coaches that they are not on the outside looking in so 
far as the rule making is concerned. Sirs, that ain’t 
good. If we had representation on the board, reporting 
directly to the coaches, I believe that all the coaches 
would feel that they were represented and that every- 
thing was on the up and up. I may be a bit cocky, but I 








believe that we could make some contributions in the 
deliberations that would help. I believe that it would 
be a great step in doing away with some of the feeling 
that exists today. 

I am making this proposal in all good faith and would 
like to see you give it consideration as a gesture of good 
will, if nothing else. Personally, I think you are doing 
a fine job. I also feel that if every coach had the 
privilege of living in Austin as I do, and could visit 
with you gentlemen and chew the fat and discuss our 
problems, as I do, that this would be entirely unneces- 
sary — but that is not the case. The conditions that I 
described are not those of an alarmist — they are here, 
and I think that my proposal has enough merit for you 
to give it serious consideration. 

Sincerley yours, 
STAN LAMBERT. 


COLLEGE COACHES ARE CRYING IN THEIR SOUP 

We see by the papers that the conference coaches are 
crying loud and long about the methods they themselves 
are using to attract athletes to their respective schools. 
That makes it unanimous now, so maybe something 
will be done about it. The high school coaches have 
had their belly full of it for a long time — and are going 
to do something about it at their own coaching school. 
Jess Neeley (Rice) really laid his cards on the table 
in about as brutally frank manner as it could be done 
when he said nobody was paying the slightest attention 
to the rules and that if conditions didn’t improve that 
he would take a professional job where it would be 
above board. It seems inconceivable to this writer why 
men who wouldn’t cheat their fellow man out of a dime, 
who wouldn’t knowingly break even the spirit of the 
football code in their actual coaching practices, and are 
honest, law-abiding citizens in every respect, can’t get 
together on some kind of a gentleman’s agreement that 
will save their own necks. 

This just can’t go on! It is giving amateur sport a 
black eye; it is hurting the very boys they are really 
trying to help; it is creating ill will between the college 
coaches and the high school coaches that are making 
the boys for the college game. If something isn’t done 
the college coaches are going to find extreme legislation 
passed that will set back their profession 30 years. 
Some sane thinking and action is in great demand on 
this subject. 

PREXY ANNOUNCES COMMITTEES 

Pres. Gene McCollum, of the Texas High School 
Coaches Association, has announced the following com- 
mittees for the coming year. (First named is chairman): 

Finance—McCollum, Harold Dement, P. E. Shotwell. 

Insurance—Stan Lambert, Jack Graves, Paul Snow. 

Constitution—Shotwell, Dement, Snow. 

Nominating — Joe Coleman, Maco Stewart, Tricky 
Ward and 4 others (2 from Class A and 2 from Class B) 
to be appointed later. 
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All-Stars—North: W. C. O. Har- 
ris, Stewart; South: Hopper, Lam- 
bert. .(Feotball) North: Clyde Wa- 
fer; South: Dement. (Basketball). 

Watches — Ward, Leo Jackson, 
Stewart. 

Legislative, Advisory and Resolu- 
tions—Shotwell, Dan _ Stallworth, 
Grady Hester. 

Schedule and Program — McCol- 
lum, Stallworth, Lambert. 

Policy — Dement, Howard Lynch, 
Les Cranfil and Hester. 

Publicity — Hester, Abe Houston, 
Martin and Coleman. 

Transportation of All-Stars—Mc- 
Collum, Snow, Coleman. 

Rules Interpretation — Lambert, 
Stallworth, Ward. 


WINKLER 
PORTABLE 
BLEACHERS 


Write for Particulars 


M. H. WINKLER 
3535-3545 Choctaw Road 


Baton Rouge, Louisiana 
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FOOTBALL SUPPLIES 


The season is now in full swing and our stock is complete. 
Phone us if you need shoes, helmets, shoulder pads, footballs 
(white, yellow, brown, or tan) hip and kidney pads, game jer- 
seys, game pants, rib pads, nose guards, wet or dry white line 
for marking football fields which will not burn, first-aid 
supplies, etc. Remember we still ““SHIP THE DAY YOU BUY.” 


BASKETBALL SEASON 


This is just around the corner, so check your uniforms and warm-up jackets, 
both for boys and girls, also Converse leather top and canvas top shoes for 
boys and girls. Remember Official Lastbilt and Official Laceless basket- 
balls in the first quality are still scarce. So, place your order now. 





AWARD SWEATERS AND CHENILLE LETTERS 


We have the sweaters in stock and can duplicate 
previous orders on chenille letters and emblems. 


Write, phone or wire us immediately. 


HUNT’S ATHLETIC GOODS CO. 


PHONE 103 MAYFIELD, KY. 


“THE LARGEST INDEPENDENT EXCLUSIVE 
ATHLETIC HOUSE IN THE SOUTH” 




















PEELER 
HARDWARE 
COMPANY 


Jobbers & Wholesalers 
MACON, GA. 


Charlie Wood, Mgr. 
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SCOUT REPORT 
On Coaches, Players, Oftctsh ‘and Fans 


By DWIGHT KEITH 
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Bobby Dodd, Voit representative for the Southeastern 
States, is well known to Southern coaches and sports 
fans. He is now living in Atlanta, Georgia. Entering 
Georgia Tech in 1939, Dodd distinguished himself as a 
three year honor student, class officer, student council 
member and a fine fullback. He was a member of the 
Cotton Bowl team in 1942, and was tapped for ODK 
National Honorary Society. 

Graduating with a B.S. in Industrial Management in 
1943, Dodd served four years in the Navy as engineering 
officer and supply officer with the rank of Lieutenant. 

Dodd is married, has one son age two years, and de- 
clares that his favorite recreation is teaching this tod- 
dler how to play with the highest quality athletic equip- 
ment that can be made — which, in Bobby Dodd’s lan- 
guage, spells VOIT. 


Coach Adolph Rupp, the “Baron of Basketball,” an- 
nounces that he will publish a book on basketball titled, 
“OUTLINES OF BASKETBALL.” The book will soon 
be available and orders may be mailed to A. F. Rupp, 
University of Kentucky, Lexington, Kentucky. It will 
sell for $1.00 plus 10 cents postage. 


Bob Polk, Assistant Basketball Coach at Georgia Tech, 
has accepted the position of Head Basketball Coach at 
Vanderbilt University. He assumed his new duties Oc- 
tober Ist. Bob is a young boy with plenty of ambition 
and we predict a good future for him. 


James S. Edson has published a book which carries 
great interest to all Southern sports fans and particularly 
to the alumni of the University of Alabama. The title 
of the book is “HISTORY OF ALABAMA’S CRIMSON 
TIDE.” It covers the period from 1892 to 1945 and in- 
cludes these features: group pictures of all teams except 
1893, synopsis of each game, description of bowl games, 
pictures of Alabama presidents, campus scenes, etc. The 
book sells for $10.00 plus 25 cents postage and may be 
ordered from James S. Edson, McLester Hotel, Tusca- 
loosa, Alabama. 


Holder of the Rose Bowl record for versatility is Ed 
Walker, Louisiana State’s freshman coach. Playing left 
half for Stanford in the 1925 classic, Ed tossed a touch- 
down pass against Notre Dame, then came back as an 
end in 1927 to catch a scoring aerial against Alabama. 


Owner of a well-filled trophy case is Louisiana State’s 
senior tackle, Walter “Piggy” Barnes, who holds South- 
ern AAU weightlifting and wrestling titles in addition to 
first-team ranking on Bill Stern’s 1946 All-America 
eleven. 








Most fruitful source of Louisiana State footballers is 
El Dorado (Ark.) High School, which turned out no 
less than five of the 1947 Tigers. 


Among Louisiana State’s freshmen backfield prospects 
are wearers of two well-known grid names: they’re Billy 
MeWilliams and Elbert Van Buren, younger brothers, 
respectively, of Mississippi State’s famous “Shorty” and 
L. S. U.’s great Steve. 


Latest Louisiana State alumnus to join the head coach- 
ing ranks is Marine Colonel Marvin “Moose” Stewart, 
L. S. U.’s all-time center, who will boss the Quantico 
Leathernecks this season. 


Hubert “Tank” Shurtz, Louisiana State’s 235-pound 
tackle, is the biggest man on the Tiger team, but he was 
fast enough in high school to grab honors in the 100 and 
200-yard dashes. 


One of the most popular lads on Louisiana State’s 
football squad is Joe Nagata, the Japanese-American 
halfback, who earned his ruptured duck by serving with 
the famed Nisei Regiment in the Po Valley campaign. 


Louisiana State’s old-time grid fans still hark back to 
October 2, 1920, when the Tigers played the only foot- 
ball double-header in the school’s history, beating Jef- 
ferson College 81-0 and Louisiana Normal 34-0. 


When Louisiana State’s footballers meet Boston Col- 
lege on October 17, they’ll be out to better the Tigers’ 
fine all-time record against Eastern elevens —a record 
which now shows six victories in nine games against 
teams from that section. 


The University of Maryland and Michigan State Col- 
lege have accepted invitation to participate in the box- 
ing tournament at the New Orleans Mid-Winter Sports 
Carnival, president Sam Corenswet announced today. 

The Terrapins will engage the Spartans on Monday, 
December 29th in eight contests under intercollegiate 
regulations. 


240-Pound Charley Hoover, Vanderbilt’s all-America 
candidate at center, has not only size and strength but 
speed as well. To close each day’s practice the squad, 
grouped according to positions, sprints 100 yards in com- 
petition. Invariably Hoover leads the other center aspi- 
rants to the zero yard stripe. 


On the squad of fifty men, the 1947 Texas Longhorns 
list 16 as married, still a sizeable figure, but beneath 
last year’s total. Of the group, there are seven fathers, 
with children ranging in age from ten days to four 
years. 
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ANOTHER LINK 


Daring a period of more than a quarter of a century the IVORY 
SYSTEM has been hiring men and women to be trained in the art of 
athletic equipment reconditioning. Today we have the largest and most 
highly skilled group of reconditioning personnel in existence. 

With the recent acquisition of thousands of additional feet of floor 
space, we are in a better position than ever before to serve our clientele 
—the Schools and Colleges of the America’s. 


By the America’s we mean the places where the I. S. has 


done reconditioning work — Canada, Puerto Rico, South 
America, Cuba, Hawaii, and in all 48 States of the U.S.A. 


Inc. 


RECONDITIONERS 
OF ATHLETIC 


PEABODY, MASSACHUSETTS EQUIPMENT 








